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IN 


THE NURSE’S PLACE 
NATIONAL LIFE 


HAT part does the trained nurse take in our 


national life? The question is very fully 
answered in the columns of this week’s NursinG 
Times. From the wards of our splendid volun- 
vary and State hospitals there goes forth, year 
by year, “a continuous stream of trained nurses 
into the homes, the schools, the towns and 
villages, not only of this land but of those far 
beyond the seas.” Primed with a knowledge oi 
the laws of health, their business is to fight 
disease where they find it, and to use that know- 
ledge, above all, in such a steady inculcation of 
those laws as to prevent its occurrence. 

It is very interesting to ponder over the evolu- 
tion of the nurse from the first idea of the 
»omfort-dispensing woman, caring, with much 
kindness, if little science, for the sick and sorrow- 
ful in their misery and need, and to speculate 
upon her future as the vigilant protector of the 
national health, the educator, teaching those 
elementary facts and truths the neglect of which 
leads to disaster, everywhere clearing away the 
mists of ignorance, and helping others to help 
themselves, thus carrying out one of the funda- 
mental conditions of all progress. 

‘Nurse has turned school-marm,” as 


+ 


one ol 





our contributors reminds us, 
senses than one. ‘Training 

sick, with all that it also means 

and other branches of knowledge co 


1 } 
body poltic 


the well-being of the 
required qualification for applicants for | 
many another department of 
Every year more women who are nurses 
engaging, at the conclusion of their training, in 
the public health service, or taking privat 
appointments in which training is 
sidered essential, and this is ‘tain to be 

to an ever-enlarging extent, in years to 
come. ‘The nurse, in a word, stands between the 
people and medical science as its great interpreter 
in terms of practical usefulness, and from this 
point of view her work is almost 
limitless, and the possibilities of her influence 
incalculable.” As sanitary inspector, as certified 
midwife, nurse, in hospital and work- 
house, in the homes of the poorest, as well as 
in the houses of the wealthy, and away on the 
borders of the Empire, our 
and sailors in time of war, a nurse’s life is inex- 
tricably bound up with our national existence 
Whatever branch of her chosen profession may 
claim her special allegiance, she can and ought 
to realise, as an uplifting inspiration, that she is, 
in a literal and real fulfilling a national 
mission. 

Ruskin has told us that that nation only is 
truly wealthy which produces “as many as pos- 
sible full-breathed, bright-eyed, artd happy-hearted 
human creatures.” We are far, alas! from being 
in that enviable position, but we are, perhaps, 
nearer than we were a generation ago to the recog- 
nition “that the true veins of wealth are purple- 
and not in rock, but in flesh,” and in helping her 
country to materialise that ideal, the nurse of 
to-day and to-morrow has a definite duty to per- 
form. It is well to be reminded that “it is not 
systems alone, admirable as they can be, which 
bring success, it is the work of each individual 
nurse which makes the result what it is; it is 
not nursing alone, though that should be as 
perfect and well disciplined as training and ex 
perience can ensure, but moral influence, to which 
there is practically no limit”; it is in the wield- 
ing of this influence, through the medium of 
her trained intelligence, that the nurse 
so great a power for good. To be this effectually 
she must consciously work towards the 
striving by every means to render herself fitter 
for so high a task. She has her best reward in 
the place she holds firmly in the hearts of her 
fellows. 
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NOTES 


NCE Francis OF TECK 
SERVICE was held in the 
Chapel on the afternoon 


lrancis, and largely at 


f the staff, the nurses and 


es and members of the 


I ittended the service 
subseque! received Miss 
ron « he nursing home in 
lied, and thanked her pe 
1 done for the invalid His 
1 upon Miss Smith the Royal 
t} Queen sent brooches to 
re in attendance upon her 


The King also conferred the 
on Dr. J. Kingston Fowler 
Hospital), and Mr. 
Middlesex Hos- 


] 


eon 


Prince 
Hos- 


Prince 


ol 


AY dk le sex 


splendid work 
half of the 
his brother, 
of the hospital, 
a Vice-President Already 
it work collecting money 
ome £7,000 which is 
the King and Queen have 


( on, 


ol 


} ntributed 100 guineas respectively. 
NIGHTINGALE MEMORIALS 
uc ! is at present going on 
th regard to worthy memorials to Florence 
Nightir ind opinion is divided roughly into 
my Ther are those who resent 
haa ni rm, and ask for educational 
1) Ss 1 ! tting tl Self-reliant per- 
! round ( nursing there are those 
‘ } ) + help those who help themselves, 
mou ind there is a third party 
‘ h wishes to provide he p for old and disabled 
Personall while agreeing in principl 
t t ’ ns. W ? ? to ti t rd 
N t S harit but there is 
} h does not patronis ind which is 
he natur lebt owed by the com 
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nurse’s life are such that she cannot 
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RB | | | ping nurses 
no f f ¥ vn. find then 
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‘ 1 } } ra ny nted from saving 
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of shame. All other professions—actors 
architects, officers, lawyers, clergy, writers 
do have their benevolent funds, from which 
grants are made in cases of necessity. Where is a 
vy Nurses’ Benevolent Fund, ready to assist, 
aiter proper investigation, all nurses in case of 
need? Should such a Fund be started by a great 
public gift, and afterwards supported by nurses 
help, we consider it would form a worthy memorial 
to Florence Nightingale. Perhaps it might co- 
operate with the Trained Nurses’ Annuity Fund, a 
charity that is doing splendid work on similar lines 
very limited income. In urgng help 
for the great number of trained nurses who may 
be in need of it now or within the next decade, we 
do not lose sight of the fact that the pay of nurses 
should be higher, so that they could make at least 
provision for themselves without depriving 
themselves of the little joys and comforts which 
are a necessity to every worker. 

The feeling in favour of such help for nurses is 
growing; it is the form of memorial favoured by 
the majority of those present at the Imperial 
Memorial meeting, reported on page 936, and it 
is also suggested as the basis of the Memorial now 
being organised by Mr. J. Gadesden Wainwright, 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, with the support of all 
the large hospitals in the metropolis. It is to be 
hoped that efforts will be made to co-operate with 
all the large towns, so that the Fund may be 
national and not merely metropolitan. 


‘tors, 
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Miss NIGHTINGALE’S WILL. 


By her will, dated July 28th, 1896, and 
three ecodicils, Miss Nightingale, among various . 


specific and pecuniary legacies, made the follow- 
ng bequests, which show her deep and lasting in- 
‘st in all concerning the Army and its soldiers, 
as well as in nursing. To J. J. Frederick, 
Army Sanitary Commission, £300. To 
rs of the Reading Room at Herbert 
Hospital or at Netley or at Aldershot, or at some 
place where soldiers may see them, as th: 
may decide, the jewels from Queen 


secre- 
tary ol the 
the manage 


other 


eutors 


Victoria and the bracelet from the Sultan, and 
the other medals and orders, together with 
ngraving of the ground round Sebastopol, and 
the bust of her given to her by the soldiers: also 
r division amongst the Nightingale Training 


conne ected 


I those there- 
th, as the executors may decide, she left all her 


prints, framed or otherwise (not otherwise dis- 
posed of), including those of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert iven her by the Queen at Bal 


late Rev. Mother of tl 
Hospital Sisters in Great Ormond Street, for her 
£950: to the Mother Superior of the { 
Devonport Sisters of Merey, £250; to Miss Cross- 

land, late Home Sister of the Nightingale Train 

ing School at St. Thomas’s Hospital, an annuity 
Vineent, late Matron of St \ 
Infirmary, an annuity of £30; to Miss 

ate Matron of Paddington Infirmary 

and to Mme. Caroline Werckner, wh 
nursed the French prisoners in the Franco- 
German War at Breslau, £100 


er Stanislaus, 


objects, 


t £60: to 
Marvlebone 
Stvring, | 
C100, 
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NURSES AT P ay. 
\ LEAGUE meeting at Chelsea Infirmary iS 
really only another name for a delightful social 
ithering, and that held on the 26th October 
is no exception to the rule. When the short 
isiness meeting was concluded everyone gave 
rselt up to the enjoyment of the second part 
the programme: the social re-union. A novel 
mpetition had been arranged by which every 
est brought with her a purchase tc the amount 
one penny. The variety of goods and the 
pabilities of the humble penny in market circles 
is much applauded. A prize was awarded on 
votes of everyone to the best *" pe nn’orth,”’ 
farthing’s worth each of soda and salt, and a 
ha’p’orth ” Later in the evening there 
is a Harvest Festival, and after it the Mayor of 
elsea presented the prizes to the nurses who 
id won in the swimming competition. A prize 
is given for swimming four lengths of the bath; 
r those who had only learnt this year; for a tor- 
ise race (to reach the winning post last); for an 
juatic apple scramble, in which competitors had 
“basket” the largest number of apples; and 
r swimming with a haton the head. The Mayor 
irmly congratulated the Chelsea nurses on their 
rformances, and spoke of the health-giving 
ialities of swimming as an exercise, especially for 
rses. Sister Grace won the four lengths’ 
vimming race and also the apple scramble; 
Nurse Nankwill won the tortoise race and the race 
swimming in a hat without its falling off; 
Nurse Kathleen Johnson won the handicap race, 
so the race for those who had learnt to swim this 
ar, and Nurse Playne won for swimming across 
fewest strokes. 





ol soap. 


SWIMMING FOR NURSES. 
\s at Chelsea so at Sheffield the nurses have 
en up the healthful recreation of swimming. 
out a month ago the members of the swimming 
ib organised by Miss Arkell Hancox (the super- 
ndent of the Sheffield Queen Victoria District 
rsing Association) among her nurses, gave a 
1 at the Glossop Road baths, which was very 
ll! attended, and resulted in a profit of £5 7s., 
ch goes towards the general fund of the 
sociation. Dr. Ryan presided at the swimming 
1, and offered a medal for life-saving exhibi- 
ns, which was won by Nurse Correl. Since 
n four of the Queen’s Nurses—Misses Beving- 
Smales, Correl, and McGrath—have passed 
life-saving examination in swimming, con- 
ted by a number of lady doctors in Sheffield. 
‘ther enterprise of the Sheffield District nurses 
{ a doll exhibition and sale, to be opened on 
vember 4th by Lady Elfrida Wentworth Fitz- 
iam. For this the nurses have been working 
rd for months, dressing, and even making dolls 

every description. 


QUEEN’s NursEs’ MAGAZINE. 


[ne leader in the October number is de- 
ted to a slight account of Miss Amy Hughes’ 








uphill task of explaining in various Australian 
centres the benefits of district nursing in such a 
manner that the Commonwealth would agree to 
sink any minor points of argument, and adopt a 
system which, if worked with fully-qualified 
nurses, can do nothing but good to the community 
\ note on Miss Florence Nightingale, and an 
article on ‘“ How to Collect Funds,” are of topical 
interest. Some extracts from the letters of Miss 
Mayou, of Harrington Hospital, Labrador, give an 
insight into work in an isolated district, exposed 


to the rigours of a below-zero climate Institute 
news for England, Scotland and Lreland is full of 
local interest, and the excellent frontispiece of 
Miss Cowper’s portrait will be a special joy t 
Scottish readers. A note of sadness is struck ir 


a paragraph at the end, which says “the future 
fate of the magazine is uncertain,” owing to a 
deficit. “Itseems a pity that when the Magazine 
has lived for seven years it should now terminate 
its existence through want of support ”—a senti- 
ment which Queen’s Nurses should heartily 
re-echo. 
Rep Cross FounpDeEr. 

WE regret to announce the death of M. Hem 
Dunant. Eighty-two years of age, M. Dunant was 
long a leading figure among humanitarians, and 
his work in founding the Red Cross Society, wit! 
branches in all countries, will long outlive even th: 
memory of his name. As in the case of many of 
the world's most distinguished men, M. Dunant 
was brought to almost abject poverty. In lavish 
ing all his income and talents on his great schemes 
all thought of his personal comfort and well 
being had been abandoned, and for many years he 
lived in straitened circumstances, but a small 
pension was granted to him by the Dowage 
Empress of Russia. 


GREAT COMPETITION FOR PROBATIONERS 


ParticuLars of the Competition, together with 
the second question, will be found on p. 932. 





TO NEW READERS 

WING to the large amount of space given t« 

the special subject of this number we ar 
compelled to hold over many of our usual features, 
and we should like to draw the attention of new 
readers to the fact that the following special 
features are ordinarily found in THE NuRSING 
TIMES every week :— 


Articles by experts dealing with medical and 
nursing subjects. 

Articles by trained nurses dealing with 
nursing ethics, problems, various branches of 
the profession, &c. 

Accounts of interesting cases or experiences 

Illustrated descriptions of training schools. 

Free advice on legal, charity, holiday, or 
general nursing subjects. 

Free Accident Insurance coupon. 

Special pages for midwives and maternity 
nurses. 
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THE NURSE 

A SURVEY OF HER 

I THE NURSE IN VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITALS 

Fox, 


By I MARGARET 


M ] e of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham. 
*~ OOD } ! ; now considered such an in- 
© lis} bin the patie nt’s recovery, 
ol the surgeons and 
r n economic, as well 
| ‘ tl Value ol the 
\Ve see that her pay is improv- 
ivancement are greater, 
! housi ‘ iood, ind recreation aré 
i t ner t inical education is no 
bhes things all pre- 
rs st be, in the first place, 

I ich trouble. 
in t! eal lays Ot (Wueen Victoria, the sick 
s| to-day, had not “arrived.” Her 
vas ymnsidered degrading, dé rogatory to 


dignity and feelings of a gentlewoman. She 
tly from the lowest ranks of 

society, and, as a rule, justified the general 
opinion of her. It is a matter of history now 
Nightingale and the Crimean War 
changed all that, raising the work from the gutter 
laces under the protection of the 
profession of medicine, 
sacred l vocation. 


n high pla 
ancient and honourabl 
tamping it with the seal of 
nly w last few years that the 
irse has been definitely considered of value to 
Now the work she does 
in voluntary hospitals is so indispensable in a 


ised ntrv, I such a preventive, curative, 

ind humanising character, that were she non- 
stent, it would | to be taken in hand by the 
State. It could not possibly be left undone. More- 
r, the State would have to pay accordingly. 


\s things are, the ratepayers are never called upon 
pay her salary, or to provide for her in any 
‘ontrar’ ey are continually the 

rainers by her work, which, efficient, painstaking, 


ind well-supervised, helps countless numbers 
back to health and wage-earning capacity, who, 
het | find their way eventually to 
the workhous firmaries and other State-sup- 
there to become a burden, 
permanent, upon the rates. The volun- 
| pa is not a pauper. He feels 
S ses his self-respect when he 
1 his l surgical or medical ward 
neour ; him to help or I 
! I r so small 1 voluntar 
5 I eins snes Renta: diel On 
. | foster this spirit in het 
} ips unconsel SLV I SO 
I C ntain ft 1d British standard 
{ t l -re ne 
! hospital is the inception of 
st every bra of nursing activity through- 
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THE NATION 
IN THE STATE TO-DAY 


year, a continuous stream of trained nurses int 
the homes, the schools, the towns and villages 
not only of this land, but of those far beyon 
h . They recruit the ranks of the Militar: 
and Naval, the Indian and Colonial nursing ser 
S. They reinforce the lonely mission hos 
far-off heathen land. They stan 
in far-famed British nursing. 

The effect of the work of a good nurse i 
marked and immediate. Cleanliness and order 
comfort and quiet follow her footsteps down he 
Her skilful touch brings ease and caln 
influence and uplifts. He 
is doubtless followed by many a patient 
turning to some wretched home, endes 
vours to reproduce ever so poorly something « 
the simple kindliness, hygiene, and cleanlines 
that are the ordinary everyday surroundings 
the ward. 

The duties of the nurse in voluntary hospita 
are ever widening, ever increasing in number ar 
Thirty, nay, twenty years ago, she was stil 
something of a beast of burden in the hospitals 
doing constantly the hardest and heaviest worl 
her food poor, her accommodation poorer, hé 
hours on duty unconscionably long, her holiday 
of the briefest, if she had any. Now that her valu 
is being so largely recognised by both the medic: 
profession and the community, her abilities ar 
being drawn out in all sorts of unlooked-for dir 
tions, and her responsibilities are increasing. ‘1 
the surgeon she is indispensable. Complicate 
steam-sterilisers are under her care. She is bei 
initiated into the mysteries of X-ray work. SI 
is trained in the use of electrical and light tre: 
ment. She proves herself equally a deft assistar 
in the bacteriological department, or in the hi 
pital kitchen and linen room. She is called upc 
increasingly to teach others by lectures, class¢ 
and the public press. Hospital committees ha‘ 
discovered that their matrons must be no long 
figureheads, but women thoroughly trained in 
branches of hospital work, and able to teach ar 
direct others. Sisters of wards are not n 
with only a few months’ training, inexps 
enced, to impart what little they know t 
their probationers. Probationers, too, must 
capable of being taught, earnest, careful worke1 
women of intelligence, if possible, well-educaté 

So important is the of the volunta 
hospitals in the modern scheme of things that 
pains should be spared to ensure first, that o1 
suitable candidates should be selected for tra 
ing; next, that that training should be of the v 
best, both practical and theoretical, tested c 
stantly by inside and outside tests; thirdly, 

is the most important of all, 
entrusted with their training 
in every way suited for their work, combinins 
themselves the skill of the professional, the ent! 
siasm of the amateur, with the spirit of 
voluntary worker 
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IIL.—THE POOR LAW NURSE. 
By Eveanor C. Barron, 
Matron, Chelsea Infirmary. 


O ONE will deny that we live at present 
N in an age of progress and change. Almost 
every day brings some fresh development oi 
enterprise and scientific discovery. We take it 
juite as an ordinary matter that an airship can 
ravel from Paris to London, and that messages 
an be signalled from any part of the ocean; and 
et the very idea of such things would nave 
seemed to a former generation as merely the 
maginings of an excited brain; and quite outside 
the bounds of possibility. Almost as great, 
though more gradual and therefore not so 
lramatic, has been the progress and change in the 


matter of the nursing of the sick in general, and 


specially of the very poor. It is not so very long 
igo When to be a pauper was almost tantamount 
o being a criminal, or, at any rate, an object of 
mtempt and often ridicule. The well-known 
uplet— 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns 
vas descriptive of the neglect with which our 
ck poor were too often treated. We shudder 
vhen we think of wards full of aged and infirm and 
sick people left, during the long hours of the 
light, to the tender mercies of a convalescent 
1uper, who happening, perhaps, to be a little 
re active than the others was often left in 
sole charge. What hours of misery must have 
en spent by helpless and feverish patients, who 
ould not turn themselves or obtain a drink of 


water. It has only been by degrees that the 


State has realised its responsibility, and that the 


pauper attendant, often the worse for drink, has 


een replaced by the educated, trained nurse. 
It is impossible to estimate what the value of 
his change has been to the community, not only 
n the saving of human lives and the relief of 
ictual suffering and distress, but also in the dis- 
mination of the principles of hygiene in places 
vhich before had often been hot-beds of vermin 
nd disease. 
Slowly but surely we are beginning to appre- 
ate the importance of hygiene as a real asset 
the State, and its necessity in the fight being 
vaged against tuberculosis. In this struggle, 
iny of our workhouse infirmaries have taken an 
‘tive part. Wards have been specially set 
part where patients suffering from phthisis can 
isolated. As far as possible, they live and 
metimes sleep in the open air, extra and warmer 
‘thing is provided for them, and their diet is 
refully arranged. In this work, which is by 
means simple, the nurse is even more valuable 
an the doctor, as it is on the daily and hourly 
nsistence on the carrying-out of the treatment in 
its details that success depends. Patients 
ffering from phthisis are, as a rule, very 
serable and full of complaints; they have 
nerally been living in small, hot, close rooms, 
misery to themselves and a source of infection 
those around them. To get these patients to 








submit to the necessary change of condition and 
surroundings, to watch them tactfully, and make 
their food tempting and appetising, to bear with 
their grumbles and try to cheer them, requires a 
nurse who has grit and endurance and a brave and 
cheerful spirit. It is difficult, but at the san 
time it is most useful work. 

In estimating the value of the trained nurse in 
Poor Law work, one aspect must not be lost sight 
of, and that is the moral influence which she can 
and often does exert over the patients under her 
charge. It is an undoubted iact that a work- 
house infirmary is the depository for much of 
the flotsam and jetsam yf life, the dregs and thi 
wrecks of humanity; it is a refuge for those vho 
have gone under in the battle of life (if they ever 
had the fibre or constitution to struggle at all) 
They may have been admitted drink-sodden, 
suffering from exposure, destitution, and moral 
degradation. What a help it must be to these 
people, when they are weak and ill, to be brought 
under the influence for a time of a trained nurs« 
who is at the same time a good woman, to b 
treated with kindness and consideration, to hav 
their better side brought out, feel a vO 
gratitude. They must be the better for it, and will 
go out healthier in mind as well as body, able t 
be better citizens, and ready to take up the 
burden of life. In infirmary work, more than any 
other kind of nursing, you require good women; 
therefore, nurses for Poor Law work, especially 
the sisters, should be most carefully chosen, not 
only for what they can do, but also for what 
they are. 

Apart from the advantages to the sick paupers 
of having refined and cultured women to take 
care of them, the nurses themselves gain much 
from their training in Poor Law work. They 
come in contact with the old and frail, and must 
perforce learn gentleness and careful handling. 
They have the care of patients during all the 
stages of convalescence, and this teaches them 
an amount of tact and management that they 
would find difficult to learn in any other way 
The result is that nurses trained under Poor Law 
are becoming more and more in request in all 
departments of nursing. Very many of them 
take up district nursing. As school nurses they 
are largely employed, and as private nurses they 
are specially valued. 

There are many problems in the air for dealing 
with the Poor Law question. Any legislation 
that makes for better classification should be an 
advantage. It may be necessary to take sterner 
measures with the ‘“work-shys,” the “born- 
tireds,” the ‘Weary Willies,” and the inveterate 
malingerers who are always to be found seek- 
ing for parish relief, but for the sick we require 
nothing but the best—the best nurses and the 
best surroundings. Everything should be done 
to encourage and further the wonderful improve- 
ments which have taken place in our Poor Law 
infirmaries, that they may be built up into great 
and useful State hospitals, and that our Poor 
Law nurses may take the honoured place in the 
nursing profession which they deserve. 
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those who recover will not be left with conditions 
that undermine the health 
There is a feature of our system of fever hos 


pitals which tells rather hardly on nurses, bot! 


as regards training and the securing of employ 
! nt aiter they have been trained This is th 
rise and fall in the number of cases sent in a 
different seasons of the year, and the bigger 
changes brought about by the coming and fOliuy O 


epidemics The small country hospitals are most 
affected in this way, and there is a steadier d 
mand for beds in towns, especially in the larger 
However, a change for the better promises 


ones. 


As the means of removing patients quickly and 
Sale ly to a distance improve, it 1s likely that man) 
large joint hospitals will be built to serve a num 
ber of districts in common. 

The future of the fever nursing service must 


de pend on what occurs in the other branches o 
When the present system of Poor Law 
and infirmaris 
that of voluntary hos 
ething like a revolution n ay take 
infirmaries will pass into the hand 
to be managed by the same 
fever hospitals. If by then genera 
lave not generally begun reciproca 
arrangement under which _ fevé 
training will count towards general training an 
} will be this out be 
municipal hospitals. This short cut t 
double training will be sure to appeal to beginners 
supply and demand will quickl 
‘iprocal system on a sound footing. 
general and special municipal hospital 
t, the question of supplying nurses in th 
homes of the people will become a practical on 
It is already urgent, as the working classes cann 


nursing 


to 


4a] 17] 
Ke a posit on not unlike 


comes an end, as it must soon, 


» councils, corn 


hospitals | 
training—an 
the reverst it easy to carry 


tween thre 





QOnee g 


afford to pay for private nurses at the prese1 
rate. The need of them is most felt in acut 
cases, and especially infective cases, such 


diarrhcea and m«¢ asles, and whooping 
cough with lung complications. These and oth 
affections, which account for many deaths amor 
children, rarely go into hospital, and it is realis: 
by medical officers of health that a nursing servi 


Sune? 


which CAVE the whole time of its staff to select 
cases would be a great boon to the people. The 


] 
I 


seems to be only one way in which such a servi: 
can be organised, and that is to make it a depart 
ment of the municipal hospitals. just as volunta 
hospitals now send out private nurses A or 


deal of the work would be fever nursing 
Municipal nursing will, no doubt, offer ope: 
il oS in othe r directions as time foes on TI 


: 
wol school nurses, at 


done by health visitors, 
female sanitary inspectors will develop, and th 
who enter municipal service by starting as fev 
nurses will, if they add the needful qualificatior 
have a good ¢ in 
pations Anot good result for 
follow progress on these lines. The general peo 
ing of municipal officers cannot be put 
longer, and the difficulty which won 
of saving for their old will n 
this service 


ehancs ot success various occ 
her mt 


nurses 
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much 


workers have age 
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OPINIONS ON 


SANATOGEN. 





Katrin ted from the 


gar gg among all reconstituent, revitalis- 
K ing, and nerve-tonic foods, Panatogen s 


pride further attested by the 
fact that every important medical journal in the 
world has contained articles ¢ ulogising its mani- 
fold merits. These articles have been written 
by some of the most eminent physicians living, 
and over twelve thousand other medical men 
have expressed their appreciation of its _life- 
giving qualities in letters addressed to the manu- 
tacturers. 

From among the of evidence of Sana- 
togen’s value in the treatment of various disease: 
the following extracts must interest every 
nurse :— 


of place is 


mass 


In NEURASTHENIA. 


The Edinburgh Medical Journal (April, 1900) 
says :—“‘Clinical reports show that Sanatogen has 
a particularly favourable action in neurasthenia, 
and in various forms of anemia, as well as in 
other diseases, and, no doubt, this is to be 
ascribed, in part at least, to its phosphorus con- 
tents.” 

For CONSUMPTIVES 


The British Journal of Tuberculosis (January, 
1907) says:—“‘Sanatogen is a valuable dietetic 
adjunct, as we have proved in a number of cases. 
Even when the patients are living under the most 
perfect hygienic conditions of sanatorium life, it 
is not unusual for them to reach a point far short 
of full recovery, when the appetite fails, weight 
‘eases to advance, and general progress appears 
to be arrested. For these ‘ stationary ’ 
have found Sanatogen of distinct benefit.” 

\ consumptive patient, whose case is recorded 

1 Public Health, September, 1906, was, for two 
weeks, given cod liver oil, and, for two weeks, 
tiven a substitute for cod liver oil. During those 
four weeks the weight increased from 88 lb. to 
4 lb.—an increase of 6 lb. The patient was 
then given Sanatogen, and within four weeks the 
weight had increased from 94 lb. to 112} Ib., an 
nerease of 183 lb., or more than three times as 

uch as with the other two preparations in the 

ime time. 


cases We 


ANEMIA. 


Health (September, 1906) records the 
lowing case :—A nurse, aged twenty-eight, was 
ry anemic, and had always been so since she 
vuld remember. She took food readily, but it 
juently caused slight indigestion of a flatulent 
pe, and her weight remained stationary. After 


sing 14 lb. in weight in hospital, during sixteen 
ys, she went to the sea, and took Sanatogen 
cularly for nearly a month. On her return, she 
ad gained 13 lb. in weight, and looked the pic- 


ire of health. 





Vedical Press 

The Medical Press and Circular (November, 
1904) records the case of a married woma rod 
twenty-six, who, through a severe shock from the 
sudden loss of her favourite child, took to bed and 


refused practically all food, lost weight rapidl) 

and suffered from profuse sweating at night. She 
was anemic, her red corpuscles numbering only 
3,800,000 per cubic millimetre, with haemoglobin 
18 per cent. She was placed on Sanatogen, and 
at once began to improve. Her mental 
brium was restored, she developed fresh en rey 

and at the end of a fortnight she was able to 
resume her home duties. Her red cells had DY 
that time, risen to 4,000,000 per cubic millimetre 

and the hemoglobin to 52 per cent. 


equ li- 


In MALNUTRITION. 


The Medical Press and Circular (November 2nd, 
1904) :—‘“A girl, aged three, delicate and nervous, 
unable to walk far, on account of pains in the 
knees, weighed only 324 lb., although fifteen 
months before she had weighed 32 lb. She was 
ordered Sanatogen, one teaspoonful twice daily 
and at once began to put on weight at an averag 
of 3 lb. weekly. The error of nutrition in this 
instance, of obscure origin, appears to have been 
effectually removed by this simple dietetic treat 
ment. 

In Dyspepia. 


The General Practitioner (May, 1905) records 
the case of a man, aged thirty-four, who, after 
suffering from acute phthisis in the apices of 
both lungs, was the victim of marked dyspepsia, 
loss of appetite, and lost 103? lb. in weight during 
two months’ sea voyage. He was ordered two 


teaspoonfuls of Sanatogen thrice daily, and 
ordinary diet. At the end of a week his indi- 
gestion had entirely gone, his appetite was 
normal, and he had already increased 2} |b. ir 


weight. 
In CONVALESCENCE. 


writing in The Practitione 
‘I weighed, weekly 
convalescent 


\ physician, 
(December, 1907), 
eleven children | 
to whom Sanatogen was given, and fourteen other 
convalescent children, ot 
and in as nearly as possible th 
living in hospital at the same time 
the same I found that the average gain in 
weight of the children getting Sanatogen was, in 
five weeks, 4 lb. 2 oz 
Sanatogen, just under 3 lb.” 


Says 
Irom seariet tever, 


about the same ages 


Same condition, 


and getting 


food 


and of those not gett 


Prove Sanatogen’s value 
to-day for a free sample to The Sanatogen Com 
pany, 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C 
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IN MEN7TAI 
ALS 


NURSE 
HOSPT I 


1 HI 


By Pua@pse Heap, 

St. Luke’s Hospital, E.( 
Lifi uty in estimating exactly the 
of the mental nurse in the national 
tl ict that the ve ry essence of success 
t nursing $1! ts reticence and secrecy. 
t to last, the true-hearted mental nurse 
dark, and it is only by indirect 
that it becomes possible to estimate 
the grandeur of the work that she is 


nost ilient feature of mental work, how- 
find the hint of its national aspect—as 
1 personality or character 
Re-education 


nu ‘se tands supreme. 
na dual patient and of the concep- 
Iness held by the outside world is the 

i l I ul nul rit 
owned that this has not always been 
‘back in the olden days the humane 


lunatics was pursued by the Greeks, 
only within the last 115 years that 
ven observed in 

That noble-minded man, William 
the first in this country to put an end 
old mad-house system, and 
ided for the humane treat- 
insane was the well-known Retreat at 
ilt in these enlightened days to 

awful atrocities practised upon the 
ecently as 1809. They lay naked upon 
walls and tables, 
handcutted, with 
drenched with bucketfuls of cold 

1 and beaten, and not infrequently 
Needless to say, where such 
none of the 


treatment has | 


stitution prov 


muzzled 


shackl d, 


, 
outrignt. 


pre vailed, lesser 


; of life were observed, and altogether the 


dition of the mad at the period referred 
! \Mercifully, nurses in the 


ol the word play ed no part In the se 


under the con- 


Tl pa ents were 
epers or attendants, and only the coarser, 
nd of man could be found to undertake 
ne ¥ 
? i n nitarial conception of 
ly he ros . totally new 
l > Ul first time th possibility 
| | the very name of the 
sane peo} iltered from asylum 
\ Vi l ning f the word asylum 
place where patients are 
ir? to themselves or 
| hospital implies possi- 
s concerned there 
With tl coming of the 
\ tion, the training and 
S 1 attendants were lifted 
cether, and this Associa- 
1 the standard of nursing 
} 1eyve it now ecupies 


vear 21,764 more were added to the list Of thes 








[t is less than twenty years since the Association 
started the training of nurses, and already ther 
ire between eight and nine thousand on its roll 
humanitarian instinct which admitted 
possibility of cure, absolutely revolutionised 
mental work, and at once brought in the nurse as 
the chief factor under the aspect we are how con 
sidering her, i.e., her relationship to these afflicted 
individuals who in the aggregate form part of the 
State. 

Most mental doctors are agreed that upon the 
nurse, even more than upon themselves, devolves 
the responsibility of the patient’s ultimate re- 
covery; she is continually with the patient, sh« 
has the opportunities of gentle, persistent influ 
ence, and it is evident that for this work the ver. 
best type of nurse is needed. 

A very brief survey of the relationship of th: 
mental nurse towards her patient shows plainly 
that her claim as character builder is indisputable 
her work is indeed a re-education. First, the 
physical side must be built up; no patient im- 
proves mentally who is physically unfit. Next the 
mental habits have to be trained; like littk 
children, good habits have to be established in 
lieu of bad ones. Thirdly, the rudimentary moral 
idea has to be enforced with all gentleness and 
patience, and finally the intellectual connection 
between all these points has to be established and 
the mind taught to branch out into controlled but 
new channels. 

Nor does the education stop at the patient 
alone, for perhaps the most public and nationa! 
side of the mental nurse’s life is her connection 
with the patient’s friends. Old prejudices die 
hard, but the sooner the public leave off calling 
insanity hopelessly incurable, the greater chance 
will the insane have. In private work, mor 
especially among what are known as borderland 
cases, there is practically no limit to the nurse’s 
influence. Doctors, clergymen, writers, govern 
esses, and people in all professions of life, com: 
under their care, and one class of case especially 
merits consideration with regard to its nationa 
importance. There are a great number of mothers 
who suffer from puerperal mania, and if properly 
treated are considered among the most hopefu 
Finally, a glance at the figures of insan: 
persons in England and Wales alone will prov 
pretty conclusively how vital a part of ow 
national life the mental nurse must be. In 190! 
it is estimated that on January Ist, 102,908 insane 
under detention, and during th 


It was the 


eases. 


pe rsons 


were 


7,831 were discharged recovered, 2,096 relieve: 
138 died, and 104,607 were still under dete1 


LO 
tion There are 188 houses for the detention « 
iaties in England and Wales, of which 24 a 
hospitals, added to which figures must be plac 
18,197 insane persons in Scotland. As agains 
these sad figures stands that roll of nearly ni 
thousand trained mental nurses, 572 of whom wer 
olled last year alone, and passed their exan 
! ! The national life ol England would 
deed suffer were so fine a body of worl 


minated from our midst 
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GUYCOSE) 
(GUAIACOSE) 


(Liquid-Guaiacol-Somatose) 


Ideal food and drug treatment in such disorders of the respiratory system as 


COLDS, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
INFLUENZA, WHOOPING-COUGH, &c. 


Specially recommended in 


THE EARLY STAGES OF PHTHISIS. 


Guycose contains two essential ingredients: 


1. Somatose (90°, pre-digested proteid), which supplies nourishment, promotes appetite 
and improves digestion. 
(uaiacol-caleium-sulphonate (8%), a soluble, efficient, and non-irritating compound 


of guaiacol, recognised as a specific in respiratory affections. 


DOSE. Adult dose of Guycose 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls, three or four times daily, 
with or immediately after meals. Children correspondingly less, according to 
age. Best given with equal parts of water, or in milk, cocoa, or soup. 


Guycose may be given with pervect safety to very young children, 


\} I }] t 
I have been so impr { by the fact that only to the preparation could the improvement in the 
\ | me at 1 it IT think right to publish my experience.”"—The Hospital, 

\ r pow 
(at ose W mit ns the act e antisepti pri ple of creosote in a non potsonous torm, 1s free 
plea t taste and sme It, moreover ntains calcium salts, which certainly aid the healing process 
og / / 1h }O0S 
ts im anes ivalescence, loss of appetite, &c., is well known \ccording to 
} t, p st ny restorative and stimu iting powers It is well 
pa It improves dige m, and causes no gastric intestinal disturbance It has a 
i ism It has 1 ritant effect on the kidneys, and never gives rise t 
pept 


Guycose (Guaiacose) is obtainable in 5 oz. original bottles (contents sterilised) at 
2s. 9d. each. One bottle is sufficient for over one week’s treatment (adult). 


THE BAYER CoO., LTD., 
19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C. 
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V.—THE MILITARY NURSE AT HOME 


AND ABROAD 


Browne, R.R.C., late Matron-in- 


Chief, Q.AI.M.N.S 


HE value of the military nurse to the nation 
I and to the empire has gained official recog- 
She is an integral part of the State mili- 
tary controlled by the War Office, 
and ranking in the Army List as an officer. This, 
however, is but her official position; the import- 
ance of the work done by her, and its direct effect 
on the nation it is impossible to exaggerate. 
England has a large standing army, of which a 
proportion both at home and abroad is always 
on the sick list, while accidents in mounted regi- 
ments when training horses or at sports or 
manceuvres are also frequent. This great body 
of sick people is treated in special military hos- 
pitals, and is now nursed by sisters, to whose skill 
and care thei often due. To the 
soldier who risks his life for his country surely the 
sam should be given as is obtainable in our 
excellent voluntary civil hospitals, and this prin- 
ciple Is how recognised by the supply ot efficient 
and nurses to nearly all the military 
Great Britain 
Abroad, too, the army sister’s work is a most 
valuabl to the State Her work goes on 
in time of peace in all parts of the world where 
our soldiers are 


By SIDNEY 


nition. 
organisation, 


recovery is 


care 


sisters 


hospitals 1M 
asset 


stationed; our possessions and 
so wide in extent that a large 
part ol the recular service has to be abroad, and 
Army sisters and nurses have to serve in India, 
Burma, China, Egypt, South Africa, Malta, and 
They take their turn for 
rvice; they have no choice of stations, 
whither they are sent. When we 
think of the numbers of young soldiers who suffer 
and sickness abroad, we can realise 
it makes to them to be tended in 
spital by the gentle care of one of their own 
iitrywomen when they are ill and lonely and 
i from their own people. 
The sister’s work has too an effect on the 
strength of the army. In former days sick sol- 
ers were neglected, not purposely, but simply 
hospitafs were not organised with the 
rained staffs necessary for such kind of work; the 
ising was left to untrained orderlies, who had 
) conception of what the work really meant. 
Che knowledge that in sickness they might not 
prope rly treated was a factor that undoubted], 
pt men from enlisting, for the possibility ol 
ing invalided home and kept in a military hos- 
pital under the care of untrained orderlies was 
not a pleasant one. All this has been changed: 
the sick soldier knows he will get the best medical 
ind nursing and the orderlies, trained by the 
the whole, an efficient 


Colonies abroad are 


Gibraltar. must all 
Torelgn se 
it must go 


trom diss “ase 


the difference 


‘cause the 


care, 


sisters, now form, on 
nursing corps 

In the great battle against infant mortality by 
proper care of the lying-in mother and of the young 
child, the has a share also, for she 


controls the military families’ hospitals attached 


sister 











to her station, where the wives and children on 
the strength are cared for. 

There is yet another and more indirect aspect 
of the work, and that is her moral in 
fluence for good on her patients The army 
sisters are all trained, educated and _ refined 
women, and what such women can do in a quiet 
way to check ean be 
imagined. The soldier unconsciously acts up to 
the example before him, and there is never any 
difficulty in maintaining a good tone in the wards 

So in time of peace al Britain and 
abroad the Army sisters are working to tend sick 
soldiers, and their work is indispensable. What 
of their share in time of It is not too much 
to say that it would be impossible now to carry on 
a war without Army sisters; the would 
be so terrible that the national conscienct would 
be roused at What would happen in the 
absence of nurses we know too well from the grim 
records of the Crimean War 
the army died ol illness Nightingale 
did a great deal more than save the lives of the 
Crimean soldiers, she inaugurated a system which 
has saved thousands of lives for the nation, and 
although sanitary conditions are now happily 
better than in her day, the Army sister in 
of war still carries on her work 

After the South African War the nurses, under 
the name of Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
were reorganised under a Matron-in- 
Chief, two principal matrons, 29 matrons, and 
about 400 Alexandra at the 
head They were sent to the military hospitals 
with an assured position, proper pay, and definite 
duties, and in the sad event of war they will be 
ready and efficient, which is their highest praise 

Future developments of the Service may lie iy 
the extension of its duties, to include the actual 
nursing of the military families’ hospitals, and in 
an increase in numbers, so that every military hos 
pital, however small, may have 


sister's 


roughness or coarseness 


a 
l over Great 


war? 
results 
once 


when 60 per cent. o 


Ih rence 


tim 


Service 


sisters, with 


Queen 


its sisters 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S MILITARY NURSING SERVIC] 
FOR INDIA 

\W hat has bee nh said ol the (Army Im pe rial Ser- 

vice applies with even greater force to the nursing 

for India. When we think of the extra 

which our soldiers in that country are 


subject, the dangers of the climate, the frequen y 


service 


risks to 


of sickness, the chance of casualties in frontie 
wars and native rebs llions, we can only wonde1 
that this service is but twenty-two vears old 


Lady Roberts, to whose efforts it is mainly due 


has crystallised its value to the State in one sen 
tence: 
‘““When one considers what an expensive article the 


British soldier is, costing, as he does, £100 before landing 
in India, it certain that on the onomy 
alone, altogether setting aside the humane aspect, it is 
worth the State's while to provide him with the skilled 


nursing care which up to now has saved so many lives.’ 


seems score ef ec 


This Service also is well organised, with three 
ranks, the Lady Superintendents, Senior Nursing 
Sisters, and Sisters. Every large military hos- 
pital in India has its nursing staff. 
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Lapy Mintro’s InpDIAN NURSES. 
In former days great numbers of British 
ins died 1n lt dia for want of proper nursing 
That statement alone is enough to show the great 


ilue of the trained British nurses, who throug 
the instrumentality of this Association, now nurs 
pi it ses in India In a climate so trying t 


Western constitutions, illness is only too preva 
lent. and if there was ever a need for the trained 
nurse, 1t was nere. \len who earried on all the 
reat civil work of our Indian Empire, prostrated 
IIness, their wives without any help in their 
mnfinements miles from civilisation, littl 
children tossing in fever with only the kind but 
intralne | help ol relatives all called tor the 
nurse who i 0 ir country 1s found at every sick 
d. But how many nurses could come out int 
this climate and risk setting up in private pra 


Thev must be guaranteed a certain amour 


cular pat ‘are for themselves shoul 

| ind the regular leave such tryin 

' Ss necess These conditions th 
i thr ol the patriotic efforts 

[, into, and the truly Imperial work that sl 
has d ped so much during her residence: 

India has earned the gratitude and appreciation 


e are now a large numbe 
nurses at work, and it is hoped to establis 


Si the chief centres 


Tae NAVAL NURSE. 
he Naval Nursing Service first came into bei 
with tl ppomtment Dy the Admiralty ot sister 
take charg f the nursing in the chief nav 
hospit ~ LS8s4 Betore that time the si 
sA \ l hursed either by “respectatl 
women ”’ lerly naval and marine pensioner 
[In 1902 the set was reorganised, and assum 


il title it still bears: Queen Alexandra 


[he work of nursing the sick members of tl 
Senior Service is not nearly so widespread in sco] 


as that undertaken for the Army. The service 
much smaller, consisting in all of some fifty od 
members But the interest attaching to tl 
branch of the nursing profession is second to non 
lo Haslar, the chief hospital in the service, 
ind f interesting cases come, men invalid 
n various stations, and with the 
‘reasing amount of experimental work carried 
n the vicinity of Portsmouth with submarines a 
so forth, accidents are prevalent. 

The nursing of sick sailors opens Governm: 
appointments to women, and is an excellent 


ample of how nurses can really help in Em} 


dullding 'hev have in their hands not only t 
! ! the patients, but also the partial tra 
ng of the men who supply the place of won 


nurses on board ship. This is often a diftic 
task; it is so much easier to do a thing vours 
tnan teacl nother to do it, especially wher 

pupil sal re rough, cood-hearted boy who s 
little reason for aseptic cleanliness and the h 
dred and one details of hospital technique, but 
benefits by such patient teaching, and not only t 
but the sick he will tend, and the compani 
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of OXO in a case of extreme exhaustion due to severe burns. 
hear of cases where patients do not make any progress at all on the ordinary 
milk diet, which is frequently due to the dull monotony and insipidity of milk 
over a protracted period. In such cases doctors frequently prescribe the addition 
of a teaspoonful of OXO to a tumbler of hot milk, with very beneficial effects. 





A Nurse’s Experience 


The following letter from a nurse shows the wonderfully recuperative effect 
We frequently 


“‘T remember a burnt case coming into the hospital where I was trained and it 
“‘appeared at first perfectly hopeless. The child was burnt dreadfully about the face 
‘‘and down one side of the body. The usual accident—she had been left in the room 
‘‘ without a guard to protect her from the fire. The attending surgeon said he was 
‘afraid the child could not live, but applied usual dressings and ordinary treatment, 
“but she appeared to get weaker. He then ordered her to be put on OXO diet, just 
“‘a small teaspoonful every four hours. The child gradually improved. Then the 
“surgeon stopped the OXO and put her on milk diet, but she got weaker and did 
*‘not get on at all. Again he tried OXO with the same result, she got on splendidly 
“‘and continued doing so. As she got stronger she was again taken off OXO, but she 
““went back as before. The OXO was then continued until she got perfectly well, 
‘“‘and she went out of the hospital very much fatter than when she went in, thanks to 
**OXO, which I consider certainly saved her life.’’ 


OXO 


OXO, 4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MRIS PICKERING after taking Vi 


had lung trouble, 
‘‘wasted away terribly” 


\I MARY PICKERING, of 52 ntl Heate mm. Newecastle-on Tyne, writes 
Ny ttle boy Morris was taken very ill * Now, after taking Virol cularly ~ about 
und blood) = poisoning — hi ngs five months—he is a strong, he: thy and happy 
; He wasted away terribly, boy again: evervone in the neighbourhood is 
Wits ! tha N Lppreat l th first amazed at his recovery. 
\ iken itte he n rae ; 
mn ovement on Virol. Our doctor feared The Doctor's testimony: 
Mor mld not recover 1 tried him with “T have pleasure in confirming the above 
\ rosa is tl t food w statements of the wonderful recovery made by 
My bov kept t duwn. and this child after the use of Virol | quite feared 
Line trongvet. his Case Was hope less M B 
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VIIL—THE PRIVATE NURSE 
days of organised 


N these 
munity of action we are in danger of 


iverlooking the importance of individual effort. 
Nurses, for example, who are training in a large 
hospital or infirmary can realise easily enough 
heir own share in its working. They have daily 
opportunities to appreciate their direct value to 
the community for whose benefit these great in- 
stitutions exist. But when later these same 
nurses pass into private work, they may fail at 
first to recognise their no less certain importance 
to their fellows at large. More than likely a pri- 
vate nurse works alone, far removed from pro- 
fessional intercourse with her colleagues. Her 
sphere of action is limited (so it appears to her) 
by the four walls of a bedroom in a private house. 
Perhaps she feels that her influence begins and 
ends with the patient whom she is tending. 

Yet she would be mistaken in holding this re- 
stricted view of her services. She should not fail 
to realise the great and undeniable influence she 
carries, and is bound to carry with her from case 
to case. We do not intend to dwell here on her 
direet responsibilities to her patient individually. 
We want rather to trace in outline the position 
she fills in relation to the State of which she is a 
really important member 

In the first place, the very fact that her highly- 


enterprise and com- 


some 


trained services can rightly command a_ sub- 
stantial payment brings her special influence 


Her work lies among the 
ipper and middle classes the classes, that is to 
sav, who are best educated and therefore the 
readiest to receive new ideas. More often than 
not, however, she finds that her experience on 
questions of healthy living is superior to theirs. 
From the rearing of babies to the preservation of 
iid age she knows much that they might profit- 
ibly learn from her. She goes about her work as 
missioner of health, teaching by her actions no 
ss than by her speech the gospel of sanitation. 
She has it in her power to awaken their dormant 
erest in matters which are of supremest im- 
rtance to the highest and alike. If, 
n the time comes to leave her patient’s house, 
‘an say she has fanned into existence a flame, 
ch, however faint, can only benefit thos 
ong whom she has worked, and which (who 
ws’) Inav spread to other households until it 
heds a light across the whole countryside; if she 
ives with this quiet satisfaction, has she not 
ed the right to claim comradeship with those 
fighting disease and the ignorance that 
and are striving in season and out 
standard of health throughout the 


wmong the well-to-do. 


lowest 


» are 
ds disease. 


raise the 


n, again, 
sses. among whom she works, are the most in- 
luential classes. It is their opinions that carry 
cht in the councils of the By favour- 
ly impressing them with the 
lling, and tactfully disclosing to them the bene- 
nt powers that are in her right hand, she can 
seed which those who labour to improve the 


nation 


let her remember that the upper 


high ideals of her 





health and conditions of the 
She herelf has not always moved among th 
She has seen the other side ot 


poor can surely reap 


favoured classes. 
the mirror. She has worked among the lowest 
has seen their lives, and knows their wants. Not 
into every wealthy household has a knowledge ot 
these things penetrated, and the private nurse has 
it within her power to widen the path that leads 
to a better understanding between class and class 
in the State. 

How considerable this influence of hers can bs 
is apparent enough when we remember the position 
she occupies by virtue of her skill. Her very 
presence implies that the household is in distress 
and is looking to her, second only to the doctor, for 
guidance into safer waters. On her, a stranger 
of whose abilities and character they have yet 
te receive proof, they willingly rest a great re- 
sponsibility—maybe the life of one who is very 
dear to them. She is received into their family, 
and almost from the first finds herself admitted to 
confidences from which even intimate friends are 
excluded. She is brought into the closest per- 
sonal relation with her patient, for whom she per- 
forms offices which hitherto have not been dele- 
gated to anyone. Can she fail to realise how great 
an influence is hers? Must not her words and 
actions carry weight, provided only she holds the 
ideal of her calling steadfastly before her? 

In these directions, then, the private nurse has 
a value to the community which she must ever 
bear in mind. And yet all this is, as it were, by 
the way. It is over and above her principal duty 
though it arises directly out of it. Her principal 
duty is to nurse the patient before her, to be a 
medium for conveying to him all the advantages 
of modern medical skill, while at the same time 
easing him in mind as well as in body with 
womanly gentleness, tact, and sympathy. If, as 
has been said, the doctor is the parish priest ot 
science, the nurse is its almoner, distributing its 
precious gifts to those whom sickness has laid 
aside. The appreciation she vary 
with the recipient of the alms, but though by the 
manner of its giving this gratitude must be 
tially personal, the community at large is bene- 
fited, for she lightens the burden of suffering and 
increases the sum total of human happiness The 
private though she quiet 
mission away from publicity, fills a place in 
the life of the nation from which she could ill be 
spared, and whence she can spread an ever- 
widening influence on those with whom she comes 
in contact 


earns muskt 


esse) 


nurse, pursues her 
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VIII THE NURSE ON DISTRICT 
By Euse be 
Ss l h DN Ls tation 
“™ HERI | t cood deal is 
| ne rsing, but ther 
rool ig he value 
t ti ‘ Ss he t tully 
rea I ! i i I aimcuity i 
vett rained nurses, but wome1 
! id | ! j ! SOl I tl pressing 
SO , sel d It would 
ils mu iSit to obtain suthicient funds, 
beca pu Knew mor oft district nurs- 
ng, tt I mpare the small cost about 
6d. per visit) with the irge amount spent on 
3 my vith much less satisfactory 


it the relation of the 


list? ! ! stat will, therefore, not be 
I | 
What s her wo } nmunity ? 
First of all. I like to think of the district nurse 
as a home r r We all re se that the home 
life natior bv helping people 
{ eep tl | and infirm parents or crippled 
hildrer | s] s not decreasing the 
rat t i ! I ( wort Then, of 
cour ! ‘Sse must | Teacher of 
H ygien \V I more pable of im 
pres ! f cleanliness and open 
windows \W mor mpetent to teach 
! na rn hers and grand 
mother ‘ to feed baby, and how to cook 
a cheay nad irishing meal for husband and 


childrer Ther s a deplorable gnorance 


i , s as to the value and pro 

perties « ordinary toods ind the nurse's teach 

need for knov { on the subject of foods cannot 
' ver<natimated When we hear of 600,000 
school cl lren having deeavyed teeth ind most 
f them ¢ +} tent of six or eight each, and 
when w ire told that the majority of cases are 
jue to improper—not insufficient—feeding, we 
realis ; ri listrict nurs must not only im- 
press tl sit f us tooth-brush, but 
must ( rn othe rs simple mé thods ot 
vetting nd ng the pr per foods Then 
avain. v better opportunities for making 
sity of thrift It is in cases of illness that the 
lifter ‘ n the ‘7 neome”’ and a small 
but 1 | navment of a provident society is 
ot. | 2 find it to ; word in 

] t Ss i tor adv 
S ris wih eavins 








A great many mothers find it possible to bring up 
their babies without a ‘“comtorter,” and a good 


number wre eager to learn “how to clothe and 
teed baby” in the right way. Another very 
healthy sign is that peopie are more ready t 
help themselves. In a great many cases of old 
nurse is not called in until 
to manage any longer, and 
ten nds that the ve ry best has been dons 
comfort. In forme: 
would have been called 
in as soon as a patient had “‘taken to his bed,” 
and if at any time this had not been done the 
result would have been deplorable. It is one of 
the duties of the district nurse to teach simpk 
home-nursing, and it seems as if this had been 
done with good effect 

W hat prospects are there of increase in SCOpt 
and number of her duties? 

These prospects are almost overwhelming iit 
their number and variety. There seems to be 
nothing moving in the way of socia 
without the district nurse being affected, eithe 
directly or indirectly. The Midwives Act is en 
many ways, especially it 
country districts. ‘The Notification of Births’ 
Act is bringing infants under her notice, wh: 
would not have been heard of otherwise. Thx 
“Children Act” will make many claims upon her 
time and svmpathy The great battle against 
tuberculosis and “infant mortality ” should have n 
more devoted warrior than the district nurse. The 
hospital almoners are constantly sending her cases 
for investigation and supervision. The inspectors o 
midwives employ her in all cases of ophthalmi: 
neonatorum, and expect a report. The district 
nurse has to act as school nurse or health visitor 
in many districts, and her intimate experienc 
in the homes of the poor must make her services 
very valuable in these offices 

All these prospects are likely to increase th 
duties of the district nurse to such an extent that 
it will be difficult for her to find time for every 
thing. In a home, where several nurses liv 
together, the superintendent will take the larg: 
part of this as her work, telling her nurses what 
for the welfare of the tow) 
which they are working. But i 
district nurse must spend son 
of her time in assisting in social reform 

Our present fully-qualified district nurses 
well prepared to undertake these varied dut 


for their cleanliness and 


years the district nurse 


reiorms 


listing her services in 


is being done 
borough it 
single post, the 


They have special lectures on “Hygiene” ar 
“Social Subjects,” and most of them are certifi 
midwives \ short course of instruction is gi\ 


at the Ophthalmic Hospital. and there are pi 
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BATTE Ri Ee for Galvanisation, Faradisation, 
Electrolysis, lonic Medication, &c., &c. 
Also Vibrators, Light and Radiant Heat, Hot Air and Steam Baths. Schnee 4-Cell Baihs 


Hydro-Electric and Nauheim Baths, X-Ray, High Frequency, Physical Exercise, Finsen, 
and every description of Electro-Therapeutic and allied apparatus, 
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Instruction 
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Fully Illustrated 
Catalogues, con- 
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teresting and In 
structive reading 
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request. 


The SANITAS ELECTRICAL CO., Lid., 


Specialists in Electro-Medical Apparatus. 


Offices and 61, New Cavendish Street, London, W. 


Demonstration Rooms :— 














We have Advertised||) gaTiNE POWDER LEAVES 


this Apron about six times during the past year. 


Directly and indirectly as the result of these 10,000 POWDER LEAF BOOKS 
DISTRIBUTED FREE. 


announcements we have sold more than a thousand 
garments. This points in no 
uncertain way to the fact that 
Nurses realise the worth of this 
Apron and appreciate and believe 


us when we say that. qualities q v \ei Pe s2poo Pow wae 
. PP ° * po Ov 
considered, we sell at ‘ London's a |, 2 “ORME "de, Ne 
Lowest Prices—always.” ne 
The “ DORA” Apron is the Wee SS Sa SH 
most practical and business - like Ee 


garment the Nurse could wish for. 
The Bib is extra wide, yet tidy, 
and the Skirt is fully gored, giving 
plenty of room and hanging neatly 
too. The hand slips to the handy- 
position pocket without effort, and 
made in four grades of the most 
dependable apron cloth it is 


\ exceptional value at A FREE GIFT! 
a 1 6. 1, 9, 2 6, & 4 ‘6 th priet absolutels free 


me Paid British Isl 
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Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material 
for underwear all the year round 
would buy the best English make, 
which can be obtained from. all 


leading Drapers, they would avoid | 


the risks they undoubtedly run with 
the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 
Flannelettes 


(made by the Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Longcloths, Twills, and Sheetings) 


are the best. 





‘*HORROCKSES”’ stamped on Selvedge every 5 yards. 


Awarded the Highest Prize, The GRAND PRIX, 
at the Brussels Exhibition, 1910. 
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IX.—lLHE COLONIAL ASSOCIATION 
NURSE 
By M. E. DaurymMp.Le Hay, 
Secretary Colonial Nursing Association. 


. OU would hardly believe,” wrote Lady 
Piggott in the July number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, “that before the establishment 
of the Colonial Nursing Association in the year 
1906 there was no home organisation to which 
Colonies or communities abroad in need of nurs- 
ing aid for British residents could turn for help, 
and that in these far-away dependencies of the 
Empire valuable lives were continually being lost 
just for want of skilled nursing.” The story has 
been told before of the evolution of that Associa- 
tion from a scheme born in the brains of a group 
of English women, whose hearts were wrung by 
their personal knowledge of the suffering—the pre- 
ventible suffering—that was costing so dear, not 
only to individuals but to England herself. When 
once the state of affairs had been brought home to 
some, at least, of the unimaginative inhabitants 
if the mother country, action promptly followed ; 
\lr. Joseph Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretary, 
the proposals made by a_ voluntarily- 
appointed committee his warm approval and 
powerful support, and from that time forward a 
steady increase has been recorded year by year 
in the admirable work of providing our Colonies 
with fully qualified and most carefully selected 
nurses. Although the Association is a voluntary, 
not a State supported, society the Colonial Office 
takes advantage of its assistance for the selection 
of matrons and nurses for Government posts in 
the Crown Colonies, while in addition British com- 
munities in such widely separated foreign places as 
Siam, Japan, Costa Rica, Oporto, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Shanghai, and Teheran, form committees and 
ipply for nurses in their midst. 
lhe Association also supplies and partly sup- 


yave 


ports nurses for work with the South African 
Church Railway Mission, and thus brings the 


enefit of skilled nursing to the many British em- 
ployes and settlers scattered along the railway 
nes in the sub-continent. 

The Colonial Nursing Association 
iedium of communication between the Colonies 
and the homeland, encouraging, helping over the 
nitial difficulties of organisation, and under- 
iking to supply to those who require it, and 
in show promise of ultimate self-support, the 
est nursing that can be obtained. The nurses 
ho go forth to service abroad under its egis are 
hosen from among many candidates, for the ser- 

is popular with the more adventurous 

In October of the present year the total number 

nurses in the service was 192, of whom 136 are 

Government employment and 56 are doing pri- 
ite work. The life has many attractions, even in 
spite of bad climates, malaria, and the countless 
minor tribulations incidental to the unfamiliar 


acts as a 


urroundings of foreign lands, and perhaps its 
greatest compensation lies in the realisation that 
n giving their best energies on behalf of their 





countrymen and women, whose plight without 
such aid would be often a grave one, these nurses 
are helping to do Imperial service. 

The Colonial nurse needs many special qualiti 
cations, not only professional ones. A cheery 
temperament, a capacity for making the best of 
things, the qualities of self-reliance and unselfish 
ness, these are as essential in her make-up as a 
knowledge of the A B C of her professional duties 
She must not be afraid of her own company, for 
she may sometimes have lonely times, if also she 
has opportunities for gaining many friends. 
Some Governments now arrange for nurses to live 
in their hospitals, taking private cases outside; a 
very desirable plan, providing the nurse with a 
home and companionship for which she is very 
grateful. A considerable extension on these lines 
must be hoped for in the future. 

Since 1899 nurses working under the Colonia! 
Nursing Association have benefited by an arrange- 
ment with the London and Liverpool Schools of 
Tropical Medicine, whereby they are enabled to 
take a course of training in these hospitals, train 
ing which is of the utmost value. A large propo: 
tion of the cases for which nurses are needed 
abroad are tropical fevers, often obscure in their 
nature, and totally unknown in English general 
hospitals ; and the experience gained before leav 
ing for their distant sphere of work is above all 
things helpful. The other great demand upon 
these nurses is maternity work, the certificate ot 
the Central Midwives Board being now a sine qua 
non in almost every appointment. The needs of 
young wives and mothers, accompanying with 
brave hearts, as so many of them do, their hus 
bands to distant and isolated regions, are mani 
fold, and as the services of the trained nurse and 
midwife often spell the difference between death 
and life, no part of their work has more hopeful 
and wide-spreading influence. 

Kipling has told us in his haunting verse that 
on “the bones of the English the English flag is 
stayed,” and in those wonderful short stories of 
his he has also told without exaggeration, but in 
words that are never to be forgotten, of the fate 
that too often overtakes the lonely upholders of 
that flag in the outposts of the Empire. We ar 
country with a genius for colonising, and surely 
it is a national duty to see to it that we do not 
wantonly waste and shorten the those 
making history for us in lands beyond 


lives of 
who are 
the sea. 

A member of the committee of the 
Nursing Association, addressing the nurses. has 
asked them as they leave England for their dis 
tant to “look at the stars in the beautiful 
sky above, and learn a lesson from them Be 
steadfast, pure and true. Shine with undimmed 
light even as they do. To the thoughts of som: 
of you whom work and interests have grouped 
together, a cluster like the Pleiades may most 
appeal; to two associates, a double star like Alpha 
Centauri; and to our single-handed pioneers, the 
solitary glory of Sirius. Only fix your aspirations 
upward, remembering that you are the distant 
stars of the nursing world.” 


Colonia! 


p STS, 
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; n hygiene, and only those who know the con 
X. PHE sCHOO! NUKSI LIL1IONS | rtaining to the home life of these elemen- 
By a MEpICAL OFFICER tary scno¢ shildren really r alise how in portant 
Vv Valuat , or how tar-reaching 1n its tects 
rae Fil c} of tl Kd on vork may | 
: KII1.. Sul t V1 or } sion d si necipient ness or physical defects 
r 1 matter ior - | ‘ this t nat S ous 
I mn tf result prese! achieved Otten t nurs n getting children read tne 
han j 1 the pron rs of the r’s visits. notes defects to which sl vill 
t { st Bi I st a ii tl | iV I TIO? Y ] ir? ~ ~ ai t} tie 
p tt he need created for a number ol! familv historv. which serves him as a valuable 
ip this particular branch of work | euid Working together, these two, the school 
I nd and supply, been kc r and the school nurse, are doing a national 
met, and i sondon tl schoo! nurses work of the utmost value What could be more 


wo! ! r the L.C.( ind are a lar and well- important than to watch over the health of the 
i rt of the nursing community, having young generation, and often to cure ailments and 


their n Sel Nurses’ League to serve as a ink | remedy defects which had they remained un- 


me! rs treated would have been past cure in ad 
| nurses , ie nd L) sight or hearing, adenoids th their 
: : nti t! ! ‘ S nt evils, spinal curvature, rickets 
I tI y ic ringworn these re > w of th 
I nool ! \ h are discovered every day ‘ 
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XI.—THE NURSE AS HEALTH VISITOR 
AND SANITARY INSPECTOR 
ly Mary Monknouse, Sanitary Inspector and 
formerly Superintendent of District Nurses. 
ae nineteenth century has been called the 
“Age of Woman,” and there can be no 
doubt that during it her rights and responsi- 
bilities have been more fully realised, not only 
by herself but also by men. There have been 
many and varied causes for this result, but 
perhaps the most powerful has been—not that a 
woman ruled over us for more than sixty years— 
but the fact that at a time of great national need, 
when men had endeavoured to cope with the 
difficulties and had failed, a little band of women, 
headed by a quiet, gentle lady, came boldly for- 
ward, and, where the men had failed, succeeded. 

The tight-laced, fainting, protected, ideal woman 
of the early Victorian era had suddenly vanished, 
and the commonplace, unimaginative man in the 
street recognised with amazement that, after 
all, a woman was a living soul, brave and resource- 
ful, ready to sacrifice herself for the good of the 
community, and, if need be, to suffer and die 
for her country. 

To heal the wounded and cure the sick was 
the earliest idea of nursing, but gradually the 
desirability of preventing rather than curing 
disease began to penetrate men’s minds, and 
foremost among the advocates of this theory was 
Florence Nightingale herself. She recognised 
the extreme importance of having educated 
women who thoroughly understood the laws of 
health and sanitation to instruct their more 
ignorant sisters, and she foresaw the advantage 
which would accrue to the State if hygiene and 
sanitary science were more generally understood 

Miss Nightingale’s views have now gained 
pretty general acceptance, and lady health 
visitors and sanitary inspectors are fairly widely 
employed. These ladies are many of them 
trained nurses, and surely they could find no 
more useful way of serving their country than by 
aiding to bring up to healthy maturity the children 
born to her. This is primarily the object of the 
health visitors’ work, and, in a more _ indirect 
way, very largely of the sanitary inspector’s also 
Since the passing of the 1907 “Notification of 
Births ” Act, a good deal more has been done in 
this direction than heretofore, but the work is 
still capable of very great extension: as in the 
days of old, “the harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few.” 

How far and how rapidly hygienic ideas may 
be disseminated among those who are ignorant 
of them must depend very largely on the indi 
viduals who are appointed to the posts of sanitary 
inspectors and health visitors, for should they be 
possessed of the gifts of teaching and inspiring 
confidence in those to whom they are sent, the 
value of their work must be almost incalculable 

Poor people, especially in slum (where 
the landlords, having difficulty in getting their 
rents, are reluctant to lay out money in repairs), 
are glad to see the sanitary inspector, when any 
defects are present in their houses: they know 


she will have them remedied if she can, and, 


areas 





therefore, they regard her as a friend. They 
recognise her as a person of some authority and 
power, and if she talks to them in a tactful and 
befitting manner, they will usually give her a 
fair hearing, and in the majority of 
honestly to understand the 
it appeals to their reason try 
The sanitary inspector is not only able to giv: 
advice, and in a simple way explain to the women 
why she gives that particular advice, but she has 
also an opportunity ol detecting any sanitary 
defects in the houses she visits, and so of taking 
measures to have them remedied. 

Where they have the time and opportunity, in 
spectors can do a very useful work by addressing 
mothers’ meetings, and here a well-trained nurse 
is of especial use, as she can with mor 
authority on simple health and 
disease than those who have only studied the 
subject theoretically. 

The most valuable assets of any State are the 
strong, healthy men and women which it can 
produce. We have all, doubtless, heard the story 
of the Highland chief, who, dining with a proud 
noble in a hall lighted by candles placed in costly 
sandlesticks of gold and precious stones, declared 
he had more valuable candlesticks at home; and 
when the noble came to return the visit, he had 
to acknowledge that the chief was right, for the 
vandles were held by tall, ragged, bare-kneed 
gillies, poor men, but of far greater value than 
any gold or precious stones. So the people of a 
nation are, or should be, more precious to it than 
all its gold and silver, and those who 
carrying out preventive measures, 
against ignorance and the spread of 
(especially against the zymotic 
serving their country quite as well as those who 
are battling to save the individuals 
who have fallen victims to such diseases. More 
and more the tendency is to work on the logical 


cases try 
advice given, and if 
follow it 


aiso to 


speak 


questions ol 


assist in 
labouring 
sickness 


diseases), are 


lives of the 


basis of prevention, and medical science with each 


shows us that nearly all disease can 


and for ought. The cure 


prevention 


advance 
prevented by eare 
illness is a great 
creater. 

No healthy nation 
wastage of child life, nor to the 
produced by  preventible 
sanitary inspectors and hi 
immense scope of work before 
to women the simple 


ean be indifferent to th 
loss and suffering 
wome? 
have an 


disease, and 
alth visitors 
them 
health 
erculosis, 
diarrha Be 
spread est to safeguard their 
them; the best I 


modes of cloth 
wholesome and nourishing foods 
cleanliness, 


in te aching 

how cer 
tain dise: smallpox 
typhoid, 
&e., are 
children against 
ing: the most 
the advantages of fresh air, 
sleep, &e.: the injuriousness of aleoholie drinks, 
constipation, flies, &c. All these things th 
health visitor has the opportunity of speaking 
upon, and many other helpful things besides, 
had she but enough time at her disposal, and as 
more and more visitors come to be appointe d, an 
ever-wider circle of the public is reached. In- 
deed, her scope of work is almost limitless, and 
the possibilities of her influence incalculable 
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hood, conscious of ignorance, anxious to learn, 
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wledge is offered with sympathy and under 
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iken in th hildren that they do not resent 
that wl h is bestowed on their homes. Part of 
the value of this work lies in the fact that it begins 
at the ery beginning During the months of 


pregnancy the mother learns to care for her child, 
and for her own health for the sake of that chil 

The mothers feel that in the matron at the Wel- 
come they and their infants have a wise friend, 
turn to her in many difficulties and 
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how substitutes may be found when the home 
does not provide a sufficiency of proper utensils 
The value of paper or newspaper, the old 
cinger-beer he banana crate, all things 
which the mother can procure easily must figure 
largely in the eyes of those who intend to help in 
this great work of nation-building. 

In a not far distant future we hope to see 
schools for mothers in the poor districts of all our 
large towns Wor! 1g hand in hand with sani- 
tary inspectors and lady health visitors, our 
the future will have little time or 
for visiting. The school for mothers, with 
a municipal milk depot and an ideal 
eréche attached, will be the centre of the infant 
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THE DIET OF 
THE INVALID 


—— 


NOURISHIN( Foot HA CAN 


Ot \ 


ASSIMILATED BY ENFE! ED DIGESTIONS 


\ strikingly valuable feature of Bovril is that 
its tonic-nourishing qualities do not lose their 
value in the case of invalid and weakly persons. 
The weakness present in such individuals stands 
as an obstacle in the way of their extracting the 
much-needed nourishment from other foods. 
Literally, they are too weak to get well when fed 
with such foods as the strong and healthy digest 
and assimilate with more or less ease and efh- 
ciency. 


+ 


This is easily understood when it is borne in 





mind that the strong anc healthy have to expend 
nine-tenths of the energy they obtain from food 
in the complex processes of digestion, that com- 
mences with the secretion of the saliva juices in 
the mouth, and ends in the repair of the myriad 
of cells that go to maintain the structure of the 
human system, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot. 

How, then, can an invalid, or a person whose 
energies have dropped below par, cope with this 
continual task-work of supplying the demand for 
cannot do so from 


nutrition? The invalid 


ordinary food. He or she simply loses tissue 
and strength day by day. Nature, to conserve 
Life itself, so reduces the energies as to preven 
the weakly from wearing themselves out to 
quickly. That is why some invalids live so long 
although bedridden. The recumbent and inactiv 
position reduces the expenditure of vital eners 
to the minimum. 

How, then, can the invalid (as also the averd 
man or woman who feels the need for a tim 
pick-me-up and rapidly assimilable nourishme 
solve this problem? 

By taking Bovril. By recruiting the energies 
and spirits with the (1) Stimulative elements of 
Bovril, and at the same time absorbing the actual 
(2) Nutritive elements of Bovril, thus obtaining 
(a) Stimulation, and (b) Nutrition in one opera- 
pitfall of 


reactionary relapse that follows a mere stimulant. 


tion, and thus, too, avoiding the 
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XUI.—THE MISSION NURSE 
By A. E. Wixpsor (formerly of the Mashonaland 
Mission). 


TT HERE is as much diversity of opinion about 
the ideal methods of missionary work and 
-ffort as there are missions, to which all the 
varied eftorts are directed; but one clear fact 
stands out from all the conferences and large 
meetings where missionary effort is discussed and 
weighed. It is now absolutely universally 
acknowledged that in the medical sections of 
mission work lies the strength and power that 
under God's Providence shall evangelise the 
whole world, and those who have watched the 
progress of this ideal in the past, affirm unhesita- 
tingly that in the extension of existing mission 


hospitals in medical expeditions, and the opening 
up of new centres, lied the great hope and inspira- 
tion of the future. 

Uncivilised and heathen nations may well fail 
to comprehend the complex needs of that civilisa- 
tion, which, after all, it has taken Westerners 
some nineteen hundred years to learn. Medical 
mission work has at once the supreme value 
of simplicity of expression, and the answer to 
the two universal needs of mankind—the sick 
soul and the sick body. There are few peoples so 
debased and ignorant that they are unable to 
understand the object-lessons of love, sympathy, 
unselfishness, and healing that are held up to 
them by the medical missionary—whether a doctor 
or a nurse—and it has now been proved that 
nothing can break down the defences of ignorance 
and superstition as quickly and completely as the 
efforts of those who demonstrate that central note 
of English civilisation, incarnate love. Away in 
the dark corners of the earth missionary doctors 
and nurses by the very nature of their work are 
proclaiming how God loved the world and 
in the warmth of that divine expression men 
are drawn irresistibly into that state of civilisa- 
tion which has made England what she is. 
So hackneyed has the word civilisation become, 
and so much do men take its virtues for granted, 
that we are apt to forget that the thing called 
progress and civilisation is, after all, nothing more 
than the purest outcome of Christianity, and that 
in the old title of “Christian” England lies the 
full significance of her greatness. Herein, there- 
fore, lies the supreme justification of the claim 
made by the missionary nurse that she does 
indeed reflect and carry with her the highest 
expression of our national life, and to her is given 
the glorious privilege of representing to heathen 
and alien nations all that has made England so 
great a power in the world. 

Apart from, although intricately connected 
with, this ethical aspect of the question, on lower 
grounds the missionary nurse has full right to her 
claim of intimate relationship with national life. 
It is a well-known fact that, but for the medical 
missions, certain parts of the world, more par- 
ticularly in China and Mohammedan countries, 
would be still entirely closed to Englishmen, 
and it is only owing to the inspired efforts of 











medical missionaries that the vast world of 
Indian womanhood is coming into touch with the 
nation that has nominally conquered it for so 
many years. In that great problem of rule in 
India it is the missionary nurse who plays a 
prominent part in reconciling different aspects 
of the ruling power, and teaching a turbulent 
people that behind the power there is love, and 
that whilst the Englishman must stand upon the 
rights he has acquired, England is indeed willing 
and anxious to share her own gifts of knowledge 
and science with a conquered race. What finer and 
wider application ol Kmpire could be found? 
In the great awakening in China the ery goes 
up for Christian missionary effort from England 
ly Driaabe il aid. The 
highest expression of our national lite is needed to 
combat the danger of materialism, and through 
medical missionary effort are likely to be found 
the strength and power needed to combat the 
materialism that threatens to invade the China of 
the future. One strong organisation claims re- 
cognition under this head: Persia, Arabia, 
India, Africa, Turkey in Asia, all are being fed 
with the missionary nurses from the Nurses’ 
Missionary League, and it is not hard to foresee 
that through that organisation with its fine 
motto, “‘The Evangelisation of the World,” will 
stream our strongest and best expression of 
national life in the years to come. Already this 
League, though but in its infancy, is feeding the 
great missionary societies of England, and des- 
patching nurses to every part of the earth. As 
the representatives sent out by the societies of 
England stand before the world as a part of its 
national life, so is the individual nurse unable 
to get away from her national obligations and 
responsibilities, wherever she may work. How 
many times in history has the prestige and the 
honour of our beloved country rested in the 
hands of one individual, and who shall say that 
truth, honour, sincerity of purpose, courage, 
strength, loyalty, uprightness, all the purest 
attributes acknowledged by other nations as 
essentials of our national character, do not find 
their completest expression in the mission, 1.e. 


as apart from casual or mer 


Christian, nurse? Famine, pestilence, battle, 
murder, and sudden death, she is in them all 
upholding Empire. In the far places of desolate 


earth, wherever Englishmen are working shoulder 
to shoulder at Empire-building, the nurse will 
not be found absent. When in throes of sickness 
or disaster their courage falters, who but a nurse 
tends and succours them in the deepest spirit of 
missionary endeavour, puts new life into them, 
and enables them to go Empire-building once 
again? It is, indeed, not too much to say that 
in many up-country towns, far removed from 
civilised centres, the purest life in the town 
emanates from the hospital and its staff. Hence 
the supreme need of the best for foreign work. 
Would, indeed, that all our English nurses might 
rise to the full heights of their responsibilities, 
and, in fearing God and loving the brotherhood, 
fulfil their national obligations by bringing honour 
to their King and nation. 
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NURSE IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 
By A. E. Winpbsor 
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At the present no nurse engaged in phthisi- 
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sanatoriums, or when the patients go back to live 
among healthy people—these form the every-day 
lessons inculcated, consciously or unconsciously 

n modern sanatoriums and taught to a very large 
degree entirely by the nurses. In some places 
unfortunately in a very limited number, th: 
crusade further, and the nurse is able t 
extend her teaching into the very homes of the 
people. for some years past the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Edinburgh has been working unde1 
the system of a central dispensary, and thé 
doctors and nurses have been visiting the homes 
of the people, collecting valuable statistics for 
future guidance, catching cases in the more hope- 
ful initiatory stages, and drafting them off int 
sanatoriums, eliminating hopeless and highly in 
fectious cases into segregation camps, and teach- 
ing parents how to obviate risk of infection t 
their children by not allowing them to sleé 
in one bed or room. The same work in a 
rather less complete and organised way has bee! 
done at the School for Consumption in Sheffield 
only there there is no central dispensary. This 
method of education and prevention is now slowly 
gaining ground in London, and there are four 
dispensaries that work on somewhat similar lines 
to Edinburgh—the Paddington, Kensington, St. 
Marylebone, and Finsbury dispensaries. To each 
of these places are attached visiting nurses, whose 
business it is to teach the people how to deal with 
tuberculosis when present, how to prevent its 
spread. Some go even further than this, and 
teach patients how to live the simple open-air life 
in smutty London backyards and on the roofs of 
houses, and others penetrate into the factories 
and by lecturing, as Miss Burt does at Finsbury, 
to hundreds of factory girls and mothers’ meet- 
rcise indeed an enormous influence over 
unborn generations and a future State, whilst 
actively helping forward the truest welfare of 
England in this great fight. 

In yet another branch of work is the nurss 
actively employed in combating the national 
scourge. Within the last two or three years 
there have been various tuberculosis exhibitions 
in every part of London and in the provinces 
also. Nurses have been attached to lecture and 
advise, and no one could doubt the influence of 
the nurse who observed how the people crowded 
in to these lectures, and how eagerly they listened 
to each word spoken. “Nurse said go, and it 
right,” was their attitude. It may 
said in conclusion that the nurse’s 
work in connection with tuberculosis 
in the past is but a tithe of what is fore- 
shadowed for the future. Public opinion, slow 
to move, is irresistible when awakened, and 
the public conscience shows signs of demanding 
of its rulers that this scourge shall be wiped away 
The means for fighting it are within our reach 
Where there is dispensary now, run prin- 
cipally by private and charitable enterprise, there 
will be dispensaries in every borough and corpora 
tion in the country, and the nurse’s influence 
already so widespread, will be augmented a 
thousandfold. 
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MIDWIFE AND MATERNITY 

NURSE 
HaybDon, 
Hospital. 
r HE awakening to the fact that on the child 

. ao the tuture of the State is slow but 
sure, and the value of the skilled midwife’s work 
to the community (and in this we include thi 
work of the monthly nurse, who contributes 
thereto in smaller measure) is immense. 

Three of the most obvious evils of bad mid- 
wifery and ignorant carelessness of nurses and 
parents, are puerperal fever, a disease which is 
almost always preventable; death of infants 
during the early months of life, often traceable 
to bad hygiene and faulty feeding: and ophthalmia 
neonatorum, the scourge which is responsible for 

third of the blindness in England and Wales. 
The Blue Book (1909), reporting on the working 
ol the Midwives Act in England and Wales, is 
a testimony to the value of the midwife's work 
and to the need of further advance. The death- 
rate from puerperal sepsis in 1902 was 271 per 
1,000 births; in 1907 it was reduced to 1°6, the 
diminution synchronising with the regulation of 
midwives’ practice; and we are confident there 
will be a still further reduction in the next report 
not only because there will be an improvement 
in the standard of midwives, but because medical 
students will be taught midwifery better. Since 
the midwives of England and Wales attend 
annually about half the number of births (roughly 
500,000), their practice must be a the 
reduction of the mortality. 

It is yet too early to estimate the effect of the 
Act in diminishing infantile mortality and 
ophthalmia neonatorum, but it n consider- 
ible. Dr. Newsholme, in his recommendations to 
th Local rnment Board re mor- 
tality, urges the efficient administration of the 
Midwive s Act and better training of n idwive Ss as 
highly necessary and urgent. 

There has been an unexampled fall in infant 
mortality during the last three years; this is un- 
doubtedly largely due to the quickening of the 
conscience; the modern midwife, with her 
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painstaking, patient, incessant teaching, care, and 
example has contributed in no mean degres No 
Blue Book or statistical table can register the good 
work done obscurely and unobtrusively by mid- 
wives and monthly nurses in preventing disease, 
in educating their patients in the care and training 
of babies, in emphasising the importance of breast- 
feeding, and of personal and domestic hygiene. 
Admitted into the intimate life of the home, they 
learn how much hidden and often preventabk 
suffering is entailed by social conditions and ignor- 
ance of sex physiology and hygiene, how awful 
re the consequences of venereal diseases, how 
t behoves all to give earnest thought and en- 
deavour to solve the problems of our systems and 
want of systems. What can be done to make t! 

incapable mother, the unnatural father, the op- 
pressed girl-mother, the diseased, neglected, un- 
lesired infants, worthy citizens of a great Empire ? 
What done “hetter births ”? 
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inner warmth generated by the out 
ward ipplhi ition of Thermogene. It is i rom t PHERMOGE 
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Special Offer to Nurses. 


ON RECEIPT OF 


TWO PENNY STAMPS 


FOR POSTAGE, 


FOUR SAMPLE TABLETS 


OF 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP 


AND A 


BEAUTIFUL ROLLED GOLD BROOCH 


WILL BE SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 








Adiress: 
“N.T..” WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP, 48 Southwark St., LONDON, S.E. 
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“NO OTHER LINEN © 


withstands the same amount of 
wa — and sterilising as 2 


Therefore, no linen is so suitable for 
uniforms, Overalls, aprons, etc., as “Old Bleach.” 


While the streneth of “Old Bleach” Linen 
has passed into a proverb, its snowy whiteness 
and the manner in which it retains its fresh- 
ness and lustrous beauty after washing has 
had an equal share in making it first favourite 
with the Medical and Nursing professions. 

ulars of *'Oid Bleach,” how it is 
strated details of the beaut:ful art 
lecloths, ete., and a list of leading 
t the kingdom where it can be 
btainable post free from 
“OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO., Ltd 
RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


? 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 


[Letters asking for information as to charities, d&c., 
addressed to Cassandra, c/o Tue NvURSING 
Times. Correspondents are requested to give full de tails 


should be 
and exact figures. Unless the case 13 one of unusual 
urgency, or there is some really adequate cause, replies 
cannot be sent by post. Correspondents should enclose 
the coupon on p. viii, together with their name, address, 
and a pseudonym for the paper.) 
Replies BY CASSANDRA 
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y down It no good, p 
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bet sr MANUAL FOR MIDWIVES. 


With Chapter on Cancer of the Uterus and Breast and C.M.B. Regulations. 
, C.N LONGRIDGE, M. D.., FR. C.S., Examiner, C M.B., Lecturer, L.C.C. 50 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 1 


rit NUR SING MIRROR 


—J. & A. CHURCHILL — 





CULLINGWORTH’S MONTHLY NURSING. 


By C. J. CULLINGWORTH., M.D., late Obstetric Physicia yma 
Sixtu Epiriox, 1s, Gd. net 
THE HOsPITAI 


THE MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR 





saat MIDWIFERY FOR NURSES. 


With Glossary, C. -. - Reg ulations, and oo apter on Cancer. 
Pnikp Eprrion + ( lo Plates and 166 6s. 6d. 
by HENRY JELLETT, M.D., King eae wer of Midwifery, "Tri itv Coll D xa \l 
University of Mancheste: 
PHE PRACTITIONER ‘ 
rHE HOSPITAI { 
THE*MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR 


CUFF’S : HADLEY’S 





LECTURES ON MEDICINE TO MANUAL OF NURSING 
NURSES. GENERAL, MEDICAL, SURGICAL. 
H. E. CUFF, M.D., late Medical Supt., N.E. F Hospita By W. J. HADLEY. M.D., ! r 7 
THOR TN. 3S Tetons. Si Ge oot CHE BRITISH MEDICAL JOUR oThe hon 
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; wt JCAS'S S DISPENSING FOR NURSES 


rH RED ROSS AND AMBULANCE NEWS 


LUCAS’S | LUCAS’S 
BOOK OF PRESCIPTIONS. BOOK OF RECEIPTS. 


with an badex 4 Btees ases and Remedies Pharmaceutical, po emeeta. Photos yraphic, Veterin: ary. 
) Ss, net E 7s. 6d. 


DOMVILLE’S HOSPITAL NURSING. 


By E. J. DOMVILLE, M.R.C.S. Surgeon to the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital 
NINTH ieslone. 1s. 6d. net. 














tHE DUBLIN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. —* We nD 
BUNDY’S : ANDREWES’ 
ANATOMY FOR NURSES. ! DISINFECTION, STERILIZATION, AND 
By ELIZABETH e pUnRy, M.D., Member of the Medi Staff BACTE RIOLOGY. 
s Hospital f Phi vdelph ‘ | B F. W. ANDREWES, M.D., . F. R.C.P., | Lect n Patl 
191 Mlustrations. 7. 6d. net i Gusse teen tn Gees Geeks 
see Seales Meitiaeal ws | . {| . THE ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL JOURNAL 
i , 
| LATEST EDITIONS OF CHAVASSE’S BOOKS. —Kach 2s. 6d. wet. 
G. DRUMMOND ROBINSON, M. = F. R.C. P.. Physician to t T. D. LISTER, MD. mp S. " eta te € i Water] 
ADVICE TO A WIFE. VEDITION. ADVICE TO A MOTHE R. EDITION. 


ruE MIDWIVES RECORD 8 ' rHE LANCE! 











Sale over 700,000. 
————— LONDON: 7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. — 
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command of the Physician an adjustabie diet that 
may be prescribed by him with the accuracy of a 
tincture. The Food is expressly devised for use 
WM” in conjunction with fresh milk, or milk and waiter ; 
Ye Gin such proportions of Food, milk. and water, as 
Wy, Ze may be ordered by the Physician for each 
177, particular case. The fat may be increased by the 
use of *‘top milk,” or by the addition of cream. 


































The action of the Ferments, during the process 
of preparation of the Food according to directions, 
softens the curd of the milk, and without digesting 
much of the casein profoundly modifies it; so 
that it will no longer curdle in large masses, 
but in fine floccule, and the farinaceous 

material is gradually converied 
-v. into soluble sugars. 





A complete diet is provided, 

\. free from all rough and indigestible 
ae particles, and one that is 
tolerated in the great majority 
of cases of weak or defective 
digestive power, wheiher in 
Aduits, Children, or Infanis. 





A Sample, with Analysis 
and Report. and other printed 
matter relating to the pre- 
parations of the Company 
will be sent post free to 
Members of the Medical 
and Nursing Profes- 
sions on application 
to 








Benger’s Food 
Limited, 

Otter Works 

Manchester 








TQTO, 
Y”” Athtt 
" tiy BENGER’S FOOQD—AS AN ADJUSTAELE ; 
ieunetmeeenaa i Y) 
Ly Yy Yi hyyr 4 
lll 1ET — EXPLAINED. om 3 
% 
whYY “yyy utility s ‘ ” ‘ 
Middle y Che presence of active Amylolytic and Trypt-c 
G ferments in BENGERS FOOD places at ihe 








WARE AWAY. 
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INVALID COOKERY 


ot te st Coming of Age Cookery and Food Exhibitior 
held at the Horticultural Hall from November lst 


to 5th was s usual, full of interest In Section II 
iss O2 pen only to certificated nurses, a strong contin 
vent from the London, Guy's, Charing Cross, St. Bartho 
ymmew’s. and Westminster Hospitals entered, and a fu 
description of these exhibits will be given in our next 
issu The Invalid Trays in class gave the dea that 
the patients must well have approached t onvalescence 
t illowed to partake such solid dainties, though a 





| 1 
ray sent in by Miss E. Osmond, of Charing Cross Hos 
pita furnished all that could be desired by the most 
jus patient, though its constituents were 


pale hue, and Nurse Holmes’s, otf Finchley, tray was 


ot very 


The class for Invalid Trays of Meatless dishes, including 
soup and a beverage, gave scope for much ingenuity, and 
in this section several nurses from the Lady Margaret 
Hospita Bron ev, made a good show with ver dainty 
tra) offering a varied vegetarian diet Since detail 
plays so important a part in catering for invalids, the 
serving of the several beverages in green glass decanters, 

I espe lally since spare room on the ti iyi very 
scarce, stru i rather dreary note so a savoury dish 
served th peas: another with stuffed tomatoes and w 

wked lettuce, all of which, though presenting a charming 


appearance, seemed hardly suited to the invalid tray 

The use of large bun 
avoided by those striving after dainty effects 

rhree nurses entered in the class for a non-flesh dinner 
consisting of not less than four and not more than six 
dishes these were ali good, and provided amply for 
healthy appetites with a number of varied and tempting 
dishes. This class was of interest to matrons on the 
k-out for new dishes to add to the staff diet list 
Exhibits in the Ladies’ Cookery Section by competitors 
from St. Bartholomew’s and Charing Cross hospitals, 


1€s f grapes also should be 





showing dishes for staff dinners, were also appetisingly 
served and well cooked. Taken as a whole, such trays 
as were on view were well up to the average, and showed 
that nurses are evidently taking up the question of varied 
diet for their patients with real interest. Apart from 


the great London chefs 


invalid dainties the cooking of 
provides absolute works of art, which were well worth 


seeing From airships and st ituary groups in sugar to 
lobsters in all their red-hued glory, the whole Exhibition 
Yas iu it interest 





NURSES AND THEIR NEEDS 


TURSES are indeed a fortunate people, for on all 
i Nsides new endeavours are being made to consider and 
supply their needs. The latest of these is made by the 
Metropolitan Stores, at 58 Great Portland Street, wher 
there have just been opened two new show-rooms specially 


designed to cater for hospital nurses The ** Metro 
aprons, with well-gored skirts, from 1s lisd. to 2s. 1ld 
have won a reputation for themselves, as have also the 
** Metro collars and cuffs; but now these Stores are 
bringing out uniform dresses and cloaks. The cloaks are 
circular, in navy and black serge, from 16s. .1ld.: vhilst 


the uniform dresses, made on the usual pattern, begin at 
10s. 1ld., and the 12s. 1ld. quality is strongly recom 
mended. There are t \ } 

Metropolitan Stores which may justly claim to be unique 

one is the Ercula corset, specially designed to permit of 
constant bending, and made for both comfort and strengt} 

This ranges in price from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 11d., and is well 
worth any nurse’s consideration. Washing, too, is a cor 

stant difficulty with all institution nurses, and the special 
underclothing made by this firm of good strong longcloth 
with button-hole edge, is warranted to resist every sort 
f was Even private nurses at the mercy of many 
changes may find the benefit of this, and the prices being 
moderate, this underclothing is within the reach of a 

nurses. The Metropolitan Stores, being at the Oxford 
Street end of Great Portland Street, are very central 
and worth a visit even when no immediate purchase 1s 
intended. Miss Phillips will always be pleased to show 


nurses any e special arrangements made to suit then 


vo wants, however. supplied by the 





that it was of the t Chir is speaking, a 
very different matter trom ist pitals here ral iys 
&e., facilitated transport, both of people and supplies 
The first thing t be remem! a therelore Ss the 
initial dithculty of transport. and t ext that « dust 
in North China the dust storms are so terrific that more 
than once the operating theatre had been s vered with 
dust that the pending operation had t be postponed 
Again, Chine manners nd customs presented serious 
ditticulty ; it was neve) se t 0 hshod er estab 
lished istoms where t was possible to observe then 
wit! it atin rea pu r need eaniiness 
Climate in North China for good epers could not be 
illed difficulty, | g dr nd bra ind at a higl 
titucds inclined to be over-bi I Language was, ot 
course, a difliculty, but | ! means an insuperable one 
No nurse had ever yet been sent) home because she could 
not make herself understood The Chinese people are 
both ignorant and dirty, it must be confessed, but where 
_water was so scarce that it had to be bought at so much 
a bucket, cleanliness became a decided luxury for every 
one. Work at the Shansi Hospital was carried out under 
dithiculties, as it had t be indertaken in a Chinese 
building to disarm prejudi ind consisted of square 
rooms opening out on to i ourty ivd ith mate and 
female sections kept absolutely apart, and casualty room 
and dispensary, and at it-patient department for opium 
eaters attached Should a man but the doctor ente 
the women's department no Chinese woman of good 
standing would me near the hospit In the wards 
even the beds wer itterly dissimilar to European ones, 
being made ef br 3. d illed ings,”’ with hot 
flues running through the centre each Spring beds 
had been tried at one b sspital in that part of China, 
nd every patient got it the night and lay on the 
thoor On these **kangs therefor the poor nurse had 
to clamber, and do her nursing duties on her knees, by 
no means an easv tas Perhaps tl irpest mntrast 
however, sharper thar evel wl quaint ways and 
custom was the dearth of | pitals (‘hina At the 
Wilson Memorial Hospital Dr. and Mrs. Carr and Miss 
Tippet orked tor a popuiat ! t three mil n people 
\s to native gery, it did exist. but as « Chinese doctor 
has only to have sign 1 pa | et a se of in 
struments l b esta | loctor, the result 
micht be imagined 
I} maditio ‘ i ( s equally 


























































MISSIONARY LEAGUE LECTURI 


North China, knows het biect thoroughly, and is a 
good speaket Phe ect ure s entitled, ** Won in a 
Home and Foreign Huspit Contrasted, nd Miss Tippet 


appro hed her subject by iu nine 1 st remembe 








pitiable vomel n North China sit up. or stand, for 


three davs nd in man 1 inces suspended by their 
hair duru tu ! ement There is not one lunati 
asvlum in all China, and t treatment of the poor lunatics 
defi ntior They re " a t roc} ind 

ewved and n 1 tea I Upium wor is 





one of t ver s iting b | of t! ssion hos 
pital I} plum patients { spital to ye 
mont! VY pavin wh nt t etr t f the 
I Min Ler ( hic t some necessary t 
give as 1 I s 0 and 400 n ms a t break then 
! the } n bu he ao re ! na elaom relapse 
Miss Lip} ! iclus dw upon the fact that 
. st t} ' | , ry, ( s enormou the 
scope ‘ nurs s mital Miss Tippet is le 

turn sub . Lon hospit 





POSITIONS VACAN'I 


N our advertisement pages in the front of this iss 
will be found a large number of vacancies, many 





exclusively advertised in this journal, and every nurse 
who 1s In i posit should studv these pa 
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BABYS HEALTH «# # 


2 # A Continual Comfort. 














At present Baties’ Bottles are nothing We want to tell you all about this new Teat and 
Valve, so that you can get them at once for your 

but a worry. bl 2 2 2 : —_ : 29 

little one’s feeding bottle. 











l s f ( did p I 
S \ been oblig« f< 
; ' ] tl] 
) ring l r es 
I s tube- f ‘ 
( s we s¢ 
r f lke rit s ( 
1 at t ly ige OV I 
\ 1s ed € 
VE TI top ol | 
f S Sé screwed rd 
( tube 
S ! 1 could 
u \ S s 
' 
A ao le 
As« ION as ft mat - > } eantact —— . ? . ti | 
A Soon a (he feat comes in contact New Agrippa Band Teat. 4 2 i 
7 7 17 { 7 ‘ . { 
with the Milk, it slips off the bottle: ; ‘ ‘ , | 
| egin with, we show you a picture of t | 



































| | * of the more « ’ ne \crippa”’ Band Teat, vith one 
new and serious Of the ordinary teats to w n whe 
R I ck s d the duty of bringing up a baby by hand 
S - I | has become accustomed. 
. gE s slack t s 
x ~ s ( Vv lk ood, A 1 + 1 ‘ 
A deep Rubber Band fits round the 
j ( r S < the Db he Will 
oda 
( ' scarcel oment’s warn- top of the Feeding Bottle. » 2 q 
; Look carefully at the left hand illustration 
() s nd ; . } ¥ 1 1: : 
: ; : _ and notice the deep rubber band which fits round 
secure, the air valve at the -* . +1 T1.: ah a 
age ; ; ar of the feeding bottle. This band is of 
will lose its grip, and just ; . : . . 
te oi niger nara construction, being fitted with an inner 
is ’ vill cur there. A feeding bottle . ar hy hi} 1 
: f the very finest rubber his casing has 
I S t d right as to the , Ate epee pee ae 
: 3 . naa cted to quite a new scientific process that 
$ tii now, an almost unlooked-for , : . + 
aoe : has rendered it extremely tough and_ rigid. 
Although the band is sufficiently elastic to allow 
: of its being easily fitted to any make of feeding 
"L.» maakeast “Tt oat oo n _ 7 . . ‘ a . by 
T he perfect Te it and the pertect Valve bottie, yet, once it 1s On, it grips so st curely that 
have arrived. 2 P e P you could swing the full bottle round and round 
by the teat without causing it to come off. So 
\ lke i nother unexpected much then for the security of the * Acrippa’’ Band 
benefit, the perfect Teat and the perfect Valve have Teat—now for its comfort. 
\\ is ¢ ( s to the 
tle improvements have Do you notice the little flat cushion at the base 
for your t by of the teat itself ? 
| 
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A soft cushion for the comfort of 


the Baby. +» 2 # s s 

This has been made for a purpose, and 
whereas the band about which we have been talk- 
ing is arranged for the help and convenience of 
the mother, this soft cushion is intended for the 
comfort of the baby, for it fits close up to the tiny 
mouth, and simulates quite perfectly the natural 


nipple. 


Now it 
woman who is charged with the great and solemn 
duty of bringing up a baby by hand, the nearer th 


must be evident to every child-loving 


artificial feedi 1g bottle approaches to Nature's feed- 


ing bottle, the nearer will it be to perfection. 


We are positive that no teat could be nearer 
copy of Nature—so far as. feeding facilities are 
concerned than is this one. 


Can be thorsughly cleansed by boiling 


in Water. # . * # . 
Another point that must be mentioned is th 

thorough sweetness and cleanliness of the Band 

Teat. The rubber has been specially prepared and 


subjected to a new treatment that enables it 
withstand actual boiling. The quality of the t 


will not be in the very Jeast inj 


ired by frequent 


repetition of this process of boilin so that it is 
the simplest matter in the world to 
* Acrippa"’ Band Teat absolutely pure and clean 


The rubber is of such a consistency that it offers 
natural resistance to the suction power of the child, 
‘Acrippa”™ Band 
Teat for your baby, you may rest assured that you 
are feeding the litthe one in the way that is best 
calculated to aid and stimulate the immature diges- 
tive functions and to promote rapid growth and 


sound health of body. 


and when vou adopt INGRAM’s 


The “‘ Agrippa” Band Valve. * s 


not necessary, in 
speaking of the Band 
Valve, to do more than 


INGR : ae 
me explain that it is in its 


} am's 
PATENT BAND’ VALVE: 


way every bit as perfect as 


is the Band Teat. 





rhe gripping principle is exactly the same, th 
inner casing of the valve band being of the same 
quality and tenacity as that of the band of the teat 
The valve itself is devised according to the most 
up-to-date theories and affords a means of regulat- 


ing to perfection the flow of the food 


You cannot begin too early with the use of such 


helpful and healthful appliances as the ** AGRIpPA 
feat and Valve. Allow yourself and your 


Band 





baby the comfort and convenience of them while 
uur child is littl 
Set about getting them to-day while the 
and the g« od q ialities of the t { \ ve 
fresh in your mind, and you will quickly prove 
the feeding bottle, when fitted with these inge s 
contrivances, is not an unending worry 


1 continual comfort. 


St. Mary’s Nursery College, Highgate. 
Prineess Christian College, Manchester. 


The Wyndham Day Nursery. 








J.G. INGRAM & SON, 


Free Sample of Feeding Bottle fitted complete with the above Teat and Valve sent to Nursing 
Institutes, Maternity Training Schools, and Professional Nurses on mentioning this paper to 


The London Indiarubber Works 
Hackney Wick, London, N.E. 














REMEMBER THE NAME ya] g 


INGRA™M™M’S 


“AGRIPPA” BAND TEAT G VALVE. 


(Patent No. 


17617. 
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BETTER VALUE THAN EVER. 


English Clinical y) 


Thermometer 47 
of Perfect Accuracy. SG The 


“Nurse” 


30 Seconds 


Everything that can be 
desired- Quick Reliable 
—Fully Guaranteed. 


r FREE. 


LEWIS & BURROWS, Lid., 
146, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


an DD 
jreat Portland St., W. 233, Brompton Road, S.W, 
186, Earl's Court Road, S.W. 














The “Sister” 


2 Minute, 


i 


Post 
















OMEROY SKIN FOOD 


ls a pure Skin Food, tissue holder and flesh 
maker—the only preparation that will nourish 
the tissue without first undergoing the process of 


digestion. 


Pomeroy Skin Food is a scientific toilet delicacy, 
whic h every woman should use. 

It is a pure, wholesome ungent for the skin and 
tissue, and by its proper use quicker and more satis- 


factory results can be secured than by any other 


method known 


What 
Pomeroy 
Skin 
Food 


texture of the 
and 
soothes chaps, sunburn, and 


freckles, 


It improves the 
skin 
healthful 
roughness 


makes sallow skin white 
reduces redness, 
and tan. 


It fills out hollow cheeks and sunken 


Does 

temples frees the face and_ throat 
from lines and wrinkles—restores the beauty curves 
to neck and shoulders—makes flabby cheeks round 


and firm. 


It imparts a cool, restful feeling to the skin and 


tissues, leaving them in a highly gratifying condition. 


Obdtainable from Chemists, Stores, &c., at 1/6, 3/6, 


and § ajar, or supplied direct and post free from 
MRS. POMEROY, LTD 
29m, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

























MAISON 
SY KES- 
JOSEPHINE 


Anatomical 


MATERNITY, 


and AFTER 


SURGICAL CORSET and 
BELT SPECIALISTS for 
RESTORING, OBESITY, 
DEFORMITIES, 
OPERATIONS, 





PHONE No. 6346 Gerrard, or 
Write for a Catalogue and 
Stating Requirements to 


280, REGENT STREET, 


OXFORD 
CIRCUS, 


LONDON. 























“Much 


wee 


. 


PLASMON 


“THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS.” 


=~ PLASMON COCOA 


OF PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 


reater nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.’ 


PLASMON OATS 


THE BEST 


“Enormously increased in food vaiue by the addition of Plasmon.’ 


4 MINUTES BOILING OnLy REQUIRED. 
“Simply Magnificent.’ 


age aati TIN. 


6d. per 
packet. 


THAT SCOTLAND GROWS. 








* The 


It is well to mention 


Nursing Times” 


when answering its Advertisements. 
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AT GARROULD'S EASY SHOES 
i 
7O nurse who really wishes to keep abreast of the | ~y~q{] , P dined 
N times should tail to visit Garroulds hospital nurses i | nursing rot i 
sa n, even if she y desire to pul se not gc at the | } , + is < 
ment Chis enterpr g rI < ving 
it something ne d valuable rses ] : cS : 
f the s 11s that a tired nurs res ! st ) ‘ i 
d not be pestered to | s] ses ; ; H 
usly rm mu I good nursing siyle. | 7 
I tie v | Sax | solic ‘ 
' 
} ¢ i Ss ' 
; J 
| Its ! l 
t tor M \\ 1 
t + x “wt ( 
; " ; 
t so i i s s 
| sizes 1 ' 
| s ind ‘ t i 
| ting tiul | | 
l tre ‘ I ter ! 
| ti l I é | ad ' 
| tore pu St nad pos r S ] 
: ! \less Harker ar ivs s I 
se 1 S I 
j ter, and a post i 
! of boots 1 shoe should } , 
' i du ner to r 
“ } 
MEDICAL BATHS IN LONDON 
| 





ITE SAXNLON RALNPROC OAI 


th, specially prepared to resist rain; the only material 
t this nature hitherto on the market has been Cravenette, 
hich, though quite excellent, is of thin cashmere and un 
suitable to the inter season At Garrould’s this Saxion 


loth is made up into four different materials, of which the 
is Lanark serge, but one of the special bargains 
» be secured is undoubtedly the Tavistock tailor 
made, and most suitable for private nurses. It is very 
smart, is made of good all-wool material thoroughly shrunk, 
ind has the additional advantage of being quite rain 
proof. Another consideration for the nurs proposes 
o shop at Garrould’s is the fact that no purchaser is kept 
vaiting for an article. If the thing wanted happens to be 
ut of | moment, steps are } 


heapest 1s 


cloak, 


stock at the 
it at once; 


taken to procure 
in country orders the value of such promptitude 


in be specially appreciated.’ As nurses like to know what 


lings are specially in demand, we are informed that 
here is a great run on the new mask for doctors, ex 
ibited at the recent conferences; and private and travel 
nurses e finding the portable elect bells most 
iseful By means of these bells, which can be irried 
bout quite is a simple matter to establish con 
" ition two rooms at night The leeve 
| to t | meetil de ed eed 
ilids et t all tl nt htir | 

a 2 a g 








4 RENDEZVOUS FOR NURSES 


T URSES wh visit the exceller renaezvou W h 
N Messrs. Lewis and Burrows, the ell nown chemists, 
e at their disposal free of char 
“treet, W., will be interested to hear 
have be 
same comfort obt nable nm tne in e% Che 
adding 
rendezvous up to date 


rrangements made to ensure for the winter 


ths the 


little things 





mtinually 











» faa nal x} l } 
Pher { e¢ 
pre } P 
i sti \\ H | hat 
t t i \ 
~ } I N 
sul} 
" i ‘ | ~ | S 
Per ie! 1 
ij ! t i 
t it as re it pl a | i 
} it ? ‘ ’ ~ ~ ! | 
saan aad 
prescriptions from thei n physicians 
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the 1 } ‘ ~ 
posin is it d 1} | , 
nol bit ! no} \ ‘ 
n his r. 3 ’ 
itly th , 
renut} ' , \! 
as ) a n 
lew estit\ t ¢ H \ 
in old yurite ] yw? | ] : 
t s Ha Wine | S i tf t ( 
twent years a t as né 
ners L} pl t r, al m 
cceed y ae ! t lers t 
art prepared to send free t ) 
professional ird { iddress ! | 
Hall’s Wine ilued at 6d | | le 
that nurses may st the 
themselve ind since they msidaer a " 
fair test, they are m ng this offer 


an benefit by 
Co., Bow, 
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EMS | was married at Erdington Parish Church. Her brides 
waiciacab | maids were Nurse Barry and Nurse Hurst, who at her 
' 1" - 

} spe il request re full uniform. 





' RESIGNATION 
| \ TESTIMONIAL fund is’ being raised by the mmities 
I the Q.V.N.1., Northampton, to Miss Edith Steward 
I Mer H ; | who for the last five years has held the post of senioz 
4 | nu i suy ntendent dep ity. Miss Steward’s many 
| irsing friends will learn with regret that through il 
| | she is no r continuing in the professio! 


1 to generat pour DEATHS 

Deraits of the sad death of Miss Jane W. Thorpe 
Secretary of the Association of Indian Nursing Superin 
tendents, of the Trained Nurses’ Association, India, and 


er of the Vu ng Journal of India, have now come 
hand, and it appears that she was overtaken by an 
lent She had been extremely anxious to see Halley's 
or af . 4} ( t nd tor this purpose mbed the wall of the fort 
—_ ‘ t B ithin the confines of which her home was 
digi ey | It ipposed that while endeavouring to get 
sai —- | 3 oe he must have st her balance and falle: 
| rit i S d , \ : . : ‘ the ne 
114 ‘ % I funel took place in Belgaum, and was attended by 
’ . t t stal Mis Madd K, n cht sister, placing ry 
on t rave from the two nursing associations 
ie We regret to learn of the death of Miss Margaret 
[ENTS H t tt f Barrington’s Hospital, Limerick, 
Pa a ; r eleven years she id formerly been superintendent 
a sloomfield Retreat, Dublin, for seven years 
We regret t rn of the death of Miss Anne § 
ee P r thirteen years superintendent nurse of Sunder 
| 1 Workhouse Hospital. Among the principal mourners 
' ( ] j re Miss A. Franklin, temporary superintendent nurse, 


ind Nurses Brunskill and A. Smith, who had attended 
' Miss Pruett in her last illness, together with the pré 


ttage Hospital, Tetbury, |  Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 
/ j na 1ppointment England and Wale 
Miss Mary Simpson to Manchester (Ardwick) as assistant 
superintendent; Miss Ada Gibson to Hastings as superin 
tendent temporarily; Miss Jeanie Main to Beccles; Miss 
. Constance Deering to Norwich; Miss Lily Boyden t 
‘Be Darlington; Miss Isabel Joly to Haslemere; Miss Jenny 
Jones to Ystalyfera; Miss Ellen L. Wells to Southampton 
Miss Lena Milford to Coln St. Aldwyn; Miss Mabe 


7, 


rintendent Stepney 
Basingstoke Infirmary 
Biggleswade Infirmary 


N 
nt nurse, Driffield Union , T SIT DOA . 
COMING EVENTS 
anit “harce nurse ar e = a : . 
Hospital; charge nurse and November 1st-SrH.—Universal Cookery and Food Ex- 
. hibition, Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 12-10 p.m 
Hos} Uhelsea Admission ls here is an invalid cookery and nurses 





section 

Novemser 5tuH.—Conference on the Feeding of Nurses, 
ixton Hal Westminster, 2.30 p.m National Food 
nt Sq re, Westn n Retorm Asso ition). 

Novemser 8TH.—Nurses’ Missionary Léague. Lecture 
on “‘Difficulties and Possibilities in a Nurse’s Life,’’ by 
Bolton Infirmary Miss Haughton, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 

ngham; staff nurse /.10 p.m 
November 9TH.—Lecture to Trained Nurses on ‘Sur 
ing sister, Queen Alex ical Nursing outside of Hospital,’ by Mr. J. W 
ice for India Dowden, F.R.C.S.E., Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

NOVEMBER 191TH N.M.L. Sale of Work, Sloane Gardens 
Hous 52 Lower Sloane Street 10 a.m.—8.30 p.m 





- us a gay 3 concert Post- Paid Subscription Rates. 
cote” Elite Geiaaamae Three Months, 1/8: Six Months, 3/3; Twelve Months, 
. 6/6 Fo tf} Cole esand Abroad the rates are Three 
Months, 2/2 Six Months, 4/4 Twelve Months, 8/8 
‘Pr sented by tne () she 7 addreased to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G Sig Rete gy 
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